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For the National Era. 
THE WIDOW AND HER CHILDREN. 


BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 


CHAPTER si scuttled? 

Né stranger who visits the fair “ City 0 8” 
will fail to see or hear something of that flour- 
ishing surburban child of hers, Fair Haven, 
which, pearl-like, has been, as it were, scooped 
from an oyster, nine-tenths of her inhabitants 


eing engaged in catchin 4 opening, or trans- 
L ne, that delicious bivalve. And, en passant, 
pe us say, that although they well know that 
occasionally, in some of our inland cities, a be- 
whiskered exquisite curls his moustache con- 
temptuously when told that the oysters in the 
steaming bowl before him were taken from 
their shells by the fingers of fair maidens, and 
that the sentimental lady by his side holds them 
next door neighbors to those “ Ethen dogges, 
the Saracenes,” rich and poor, old and young, 
men, women, and children, stiil honor the test- 
aceous animal by which, in a certain sense, they 
live and move; and, in the increasing rage for 
heraldic distinction manifested among us, we 
soon expect to see carriages dashing along their 
streets with escutcheons, where, upon a field 
aqua marine, shall be blazoned the osyter dor- 
mant, ouvert, or fermez, with every variety of 
motto. 

But thirty years or so ago, the place then 
called” Dragon,” for what reason we know not, 
unless, in the minds of the first settlers, there 
was a sort of prophetic feeling that the child 
would yet swallow up the mother, consisted of 
a few houses, imbedded oyster-like in the steep 
banks of the river. or clustered near the ends 
of the bridge, so that the skippers of the small 
craft that lay moored in the stream could 
step, as it were, from their bed-rooms to their 
decks. : 

Though at this period the industry, energy, 
and perseverance that have transferred the 
oysters of the Chesapeake to the sandy shores 
of New Haven bay, and from thence to all 
quarters of our wide land, was still undeveloped, 
yet, to use their characteristic expression, the 
business was “pretty fair,” and thcir great 
covered wagons, like monstrous white-winged 
millers, might be seen winding along the main 
roads of New York and Massachusetts, even to 
the borders of Canada. 

In the dim twilight of a March morning, 

some five-and-thirty years since, one of these 
covered vehicles rattled down the narrow street 
on the west side of the river, and drew up before 
a low, brown house, half buried in the bank 
that rose abruptly behind it. Scarce had the 
driver reined in his horses, when two little boys 
with white canvass clothes, bags over their 
shoulders, and faces full of eager, bustling im- 
portance, came running out the door, and began 
to clamber into the wagon. 

“ Avast a bit, my lads,” said the driver, good- 
naturedly, himself a rich specimen of that am- 
phibious race peculiar to such maritime vil- 
lages—“ wait till the cargo’s aboard, will ye ?” 

At the same moment, a pale-faced woman, 
in deep mourning garments, appeared at the 
door, and called them back. 

“Don’t be in such a hurry, boys,” she said. 
“There’s the bed and the chest and the tea-box 
and the cradle, besides my band-box, to go into 
the wagon first. And come here, Jimmy. You 
have dirtied your hat against the wheel, poor 
child.” As she lifted the shining tarpaulin 
from the boy’s head, to me the dust from the 
bit of rusty erape that love and grief had 
prompted her to sew around it, she burst into 
tears, saying : 

“He will never make you another, Jimmy— 
never—neyer! His hands are still enough now, 
way down at the bottom of the sea—the cruel 
sea that takes all and gives back nothing!” 

And the widow turned shudderingly away, 
when, as if in response to her words, the long 
swell of the in-coming tide. broke upon the 
beach in front of the door, with a solemn, mys- 
terious murmur, sweeping With it, in its retreat, 
shreds, patches, bits of broken furniture, the 
refuse of the household, that in the general pack- 
ing up had been cast within its reach, as if in- 
satiate for more prey, while the youngest boy, 
whom she addressed as Jimmy, shook his little 
fist at the retreating waves, and cried, sobbing, 
as he clung to his mother’s gown : 

“The wicked, cruel sea !” 

“No, Jimmy—no, mammy,” cried the elder, 
a lad of eight years old, or so—“the beautiful 
sea! He called it so,’ he continued, ear- 
nestly ; “you know he did, mammy. And he 
told us all about it—the fish and the birds and 
the shells, and the coral that grows like trees 
way down beneath the waves! He loved to 
hear its voice, mammy; and may be he hears 
it now,” he added. 

Then, seeing that his words failed to com- 
fort his mother, he turned wistfully to the dri- 
ver, who all this time stood, alternately dig- 
ging the toe of his great boot into the wet sand, 
or plunging his hands into the seemingly un- 
fathomable depths of his trowsers pockets, as 
intent upon fishing up from these recesses some 
remedy for the strange dampness gathering 
about his eyes—as if he, in his wisdom, might 
have some word that would assuage her grief. 
But words were not Joe Dunning’s forte. Still, 
his rough but kindly heart comprehended the 
child’s mute appeal, and, prompted by the dim 
remembrance of lessons learned from a moth- 
er’s lips, he laid his great hand on the lad’s 
shoulder, and, pointing significantly to where, 
upon the crest of a swelling wave, the refuse of 
the household, so recently engulphed, wasriding 
triumphantly toward the shore again, said, in 
- ae that had in it a touch of the east 

ind— 

“They say ’twill give ’em all up some day.” 

“Oh, yes, mammy!” cried the boy, instant- 
ly catching at the truth Joe’s words were in- 
tended to convey; “the parson said so yester- 
day—that the great sea would give us our 
father back again some day, and then he said 
there would ‘be no more sea.’ He showed me 
the very words in your Bible, mammy; and 
you always say that we must mind what that 
says!” 

. 1 yes, child, I know; but I cannot feel it 
now. 1 can only feel that he is gone—the best 
and truest heart in the whole world—always 
ready to lend a helping hand to friend or foe. 
: oe be had. You know that, Joe Dunning,” 
ane sated, turning suddenly to the driver : “no 
one knows it better, but you can never k 
how kind and good he pea to us.” piers. 

“Aye, that’s true ; 
fn va gd ee iy, Fran, 
or sea, as one will find twixt here and the I 
dies, but he’s laid up now: and ag meine an 
talking neither won’t bring hist % ae 8 cod 
we might as well be stirri 
“y beta us and Vamunan have a long 
urri drying her te: 
sist him in caccorhe the bowee eigen $2. if 
her few household goods to the a 
as if in apology for her emotion. 
aa I 

“ He fini only the night 
sailed—them and the clothes. eM. baton: be 
‘Turk’s head’ on Jimmy’s; he le 
he should come back again, for this was to have 

his last voyage, and now” —— 


The woman’s self-possession suddenly 
forsook hen ing her to her 
the hégan to sob. agate ; while Jo. Danning 
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across the room, as if after some article of bag- 
gage, he contrived to give the rude, box-like 
cradle such a tip as disturbed the slumber of 
the hitherto quiet baby. Her ery soon brought 
the mother to her side, and ‘To saw, with a 
broad smile of satisfaction, that his stratagem 
was successful; for in soothing the child’s grief 
the mother forgot her own. In a few moments 
they were all seated in the wagon, and had 
turned their backs, as Mary Farnham earnestly 
hoped, upon the salt water forever. 

cor woman! born and bred among the 
cage mountains of Vermont, she had little 
ove for the ocean ; and nothing but the ones 
affection she had borne her husband coul 
have overcome her repugnance to its sights and 
sounds. But she had looked on it first through 
his eyes. Ben Farnham had been bred, one 


| might almost say, born on the sea ; but, during 


one of his short sojourns on shore, some years 
before, he had accepted the offer of a drover to 
take a cruise up into Vermont after horses and 
mules for shipping. Here, in the house of a 
farmer where they found lodgings for the night, 
amid ®@ group of children of all ages, the young 
sailor first looked upon the face of Mary. He 
soon ascertained that she was an orphan, win- 
ning her bread by unremitting labor in. the large 
fumily of her uncle; and this knowledge added 
depth and strength to the impression that her 
innocent face and gentle manners had made 
upon him, for he too was an orphan. Se 
rated from her brother, the only hving member 
of her family, in childhood, by the stern pres- 
sure of poverty, Mary Brown had hitherto 
lavished the quick, warm affections of her 
heart upon the constantly-increasing members 
of her uncle’s family, without any very rich or 
visible return. Not that they were unkind, or 
misprized her services. But their means were 
far from ample, and the many and increasing 
wants of their family fully occupied the heads, 
hands, and, as it sometimes seemed, hearts of 
her uncle and aunt; besides, they were, like 
many of their race, peculiarly undemonstra- 
tive. It was not strange, therefore, that the 
frank, cordial manners, and kind, cheerful 
words.of the young sailor awakened a corres- 

onding interest in her own heart, nor that, 
packed by the memory of his handsome face, 
they should form a fruitful source of medita- 
tion to her through the long and somewhat dull 
winter evenings that succeeded the departure 
of their guests. What his dreams and fancies 
were during a winter’s voyage to Malaga, we 
can partly guess, from the fact, that the next 
spring found him again seated by her uncle’s 
fireside as her acknowledged and accepted 
suitor. Acting upon his favorite adage, that 
“time and tide wait for no man,” Ben Farnham 
hurried forward the preparations for his mar- 
riage ata pace that quite overturned all. the 
good housewife’s notions of propriety ; but as Ben 
had, with the ready wit of a sailor, “taken all 
her bearings,” as he expressed it, it was no very 
difficult matter for him to overcome her objec- 
tions. As to Mary, she was too happy and too 
much surprised at so suddenly becoming an ob- 
ject of importance to the whole family and 
neighborhood, to be able to say anything ; so 
in two weeks time from Ben’s arrival, they were 
married. 
But during this short time, Ben, whose ad- 
ventures made him quite a hero among the sim- 
ple country folk, had related “ many a moving 
accident by flood,” and we are not sure that 
the love of mischief so common to his class 
did not lead him to follow still farther Othello’s 
illustrious example, and speak of 

‘The anthropophagi. and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 

Sure we are, that upon Mary his eloquence had 
the same effect; for, like the high-born daugh- 
ter of old Brabantio, she “loved him better for 
the dangers he had passed,” while the sea— 
the great, unknown, unseen sea—became to her 
a world of beauty and of terror, and she could 
not rest until she had won from her lover-hus- 
band a promise to leave his sea-furing life for a 
home amid her native hills. 
They were soon settled in the village of Fair 
Haven ; but somehow, year after year slipped 
by, and still the right time-never came for Ben 
to redeem this promise. With every alternate 
year came a baby, and there were doctor’s and 
nurse’s bills, and, alas! undertaker’s bills—for 
two of their little ones were gathered back to 
the fold of the Good Shepherd—increased family 
expenses every way; and there was no way in 
which Ben could so readily obtain the means to 
cancel all these demands, as by making “ just 
one voyage more.” 
“Just one yoyage more will make us all 
straight, and then, hurrah! for the hills of old 
Vermont!” had been the standing remark with 
which he had soothed her grief, on the eve ofevery 
voyage he had made for the six years preceding 
the fatal one from which he never returned. 
Perhaps he never really comprehended the 
depths of her fear; for when he was at home, 
during the short intervals that intervened be- 
tween his voyages, the light, careless tone in 
which he spoke of the perils that beset a mari- 
ner’s life made her almost ashamed of her cow- 
ardice ; and, then, she had so much to tell him 
of the children—of their wonderful precocity— 
that she had no time to think of herself. 
But when he was gone, and she lay awake in 
the long, stormy nights, listening to the roaring 
of the sea, the old terror returned, and, drawing 
her children to her bosom, she eipoiy vowed 
that they never should be exposed to the perils 
of asailor’s life. So her words to them were 
ever of the green country—her stories of :the 
simple agricultural life familiar to her girlhood; 
of lambs and calves, and birds and squirrels ; of 
apple orchards, white with clustering blossoms, 
or bending with golden fruit; and of the old 
woods, where the shining water came rattling 
down upon the leaf-strewn sward, like drops in 
@ summer shower. 

Thus, when the barque in which her husband 

had sailed came home, bringing the sad news 
of his loss, like Naomi of Bethlehem, as soon 
as she could gather herself up from the dreadful 
shock, she “arose that she might return to her 
own country.” 
She was no scholar—poor Mary! and little 
intercourse by better, had passed between her 
and her relations, since her marriage ; but from 
the drovers who occasionally visited Vermont, 
Ben had learned that her uncle was dead, and 
his family scattered; but, also, that her brother 
had married, and was living in the vicinity of 
her native village. She knew that it was little 
he might be able to dofor her ; yet she felt that 
the struggle for life could be better endured 
among the old familiar places, than among 
strangers, for she had never been able to make 
the ways of the people around her, her ways; 
-and, besides, the voice of the sea had become a 
torture to her, ever mocking her with her loss; 
and she felt that she could not die and leave 
her children within sight or sound of its hated 
waves. : 


CHAPTER, II. 


Kind was the welcome, but humble enough 
the shelter. which the narrow means of the 
brother enabled him to give Mary Farnham 
and her children. He had invested the savings 
of one or two years’ hard labor in a few acres 
of wild land, a portion of the large tract of na- 


the hamlet where. they were born. Here. he 
had erected a comfortable log-house to shelter 
his wife and babies; for shall we blame if at 
the age of twenty-one, without a family tie in 
the world, save that which bound him to his 
distant and. almost unknown sister, he turned 
a deaf ear to all, the maxims of worldly pra- 
dence, and took to his heart a friendless, po 
tionless servant girl, whose ready smiles had 
lightened the hard years of service in their 


| master’s, house? But the experience. of one- 


and-twenty, united ‘to that of a wife of seven- 
teen, is. not icularly remarkable “for ma- 
king both ends meet” in domestic affairs; and 
the widow soon felt that any shelter in which 
cipro age ig sa 
Own way of li ar 
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tive forest that stretched away on the north of | 


for a floor, a partition or two put up ; and when 
her goods were removed to it, and nicely ar- 
ranged, a smile of satisfaction gleamed on the 
face of the widow, for she felt it was home—a 
smile that was followed by a sigh and a flood 
of tears, as her eye fell upon Ben’s sea-chest, 
which stood close by the head of her bed. But 
her necessities called for immediate action ; and 
when it was known that Mary Farnham had 
set up housekeeping, and was ready to “take 
in spinning ” almost as cheap as they could get 
it done in the house, many a farmer’s wife whose 
Hannah was “ fixing to get married,” or whose 
Jemima could get more by keeping school, sent 
her bundles of rolls or flax to the widow’s cot- 
tage—for Mary’s girlish fame as a spinner had 
not been forgotten, and the low, cheerful buzzing 
of her spindle seemed ually to shut out 
from her memory the haunting voice of the 


sea. 

Although she thus “sought wool and flax” 
like the wise women of Scripture, neither her 
children nor herself were clothed in “ purple or 
scarlet,” although, sooth to say, the boys’ 
clothes were patched sometimes until they re- 
sembled Joseph’s coat of many colors. But 
they cared little for this—they had clean: faces 
aml tight hearts, and were busy as ants in 
helping their mother on; in truth, they often 
looked not unlike those. little insects, as jay 
went back and forth through the woods, wit 
great bundles of white rolls upon their shoul- 
ders, or numberless skeins of yarn strung round 
their necks. They were soon large enough to 
ride horse and drive cows for the neighboring 
farmers ; afid though they received little money 
for such services, the pails of milk and flour 
and “shortening” that they brought home 
helped to eke out many an otherwise a 
meal, In the summer, they collected dry wood, 
of which there was a plenty strewn through 
the forest, for the winter fire; and in the au- 
tumn, with their clothes-bags on their backs, 
and a bit of bread for dinner, made long nut- 
ting expeditions in the woods, the avails of 
which found them all in shoes for the winter, 
and perchance a red flannel frock for little 
Mary. 

True to her resolution for a long time, the 
widow forbore even to mention the sea in their 
presence ; but, as time rolled over, her great sor- 
row, the picture of her wedded life, backed by 
the great ocean, began to stand out in a very 
beautiful light. 

Then, for the first time since his death, she 
opened before them their father’s chest, and re- 
vealed to their eyes its treasures. There was 
his Sunday suit, the blue roundabout with its 
rows of white pearl buttons, the wide panta- 
loons, and the black bandanna, white canvass 
over-alls, little bags of various sizes sewed with 
yellow twine, and worked round the mouth 
with great eyelet holes—“money bags” the 
mother called them, though if poor Ben ever 
expected to have spare dollars enough to fill 
them, he must have been a fellow of rare im- 
agination. There were bits of braid of various 
designs, and in the till dozens of needles with 
their eyes filled up with rust, his thimble and 
“palm,” great balls and little balls of twine, 
yellow papers, bills and receipts, and, last of all, 
his “Protection.” And again and again the 
widow spelled out the description of his person 
to her listening children, and dwelt fondly upon 
his brown hair and hazel eyes. 

Art gives to more favored bereaved ones the 
lineaments of the beloved in lines and colors 
that seem to breathe; but, we trow that there 
are few portraits gazed upon with deeper devo- 
tion, or more heartfelt tenderness, than was that 
bit of yellow paper, scrawled over by the care- 
less hand of a custom-house clerk. 

She could not speak to them of their father 
without speaking also of the sea; and with so 
many hundred miles between her and its moan- 
ing voice, her heart grew lighter; so, during 
the long winter evenings, she told over again 
the tales she had heard from her husband and 
his shipmates’ lips—stories of shipwreck and 
famine and death, intermingled with strange 
accounts of strange lands, where oranges grow 
as thick as apples, and monstrous birds and 
snakes swallow little children alive. 

Poor woman! She was little skilled in the 
mysteries of the heart, and did not once dream 
that her words were quickening, in one of her 
boys at least, the very spirit of adventure which 
they were designed to quell. She did not 
know what memories and restless dreams they 
awakened, nor how a yoice of the distant sea 
seemed ever calling him back to its bosom. 
Shut in by the green forest and mighty hills, 
what did it signifiy if Ben did spend every 
leisure moment poring over some odd volume of 
voyages, or building boats to launch in the little 

nd that lay behind their cottage, close hidden 
in the woods? 

They would never go to sea, that was certain. 
Ben, who had worked several summers with 
Esquire Marsh, would be a farmer; he would 
become a landholder, and perhaps, in time, a 
justice of the peace ; and the good woman made 
bright pictures of his fields and orchards, his 
well-filled barns, with sleek cattle lowing at the 
bars, his house painted white like Esquire 
Marsh’s; and was she presumptuous if she 
sometimes ventured to picture the Esquire’s 
cherry-cheecked daughter Sally as its mistress, 
pattering round among the pane and pails, or 
taking up the stitches in a stocking for grand. 
mother Farnham ¢ 

And Jim was to have a trade—to be a car- 
penter, and build houses, the handsomest of 
which he was to live in himself. They said 
that Tom Denslow, the widow Denslow’s son at 
the “ Four Corners,” had gone to some city and 
got rich by building houses; and why should 
not her Jim, who was a thousand times smarter 
than Tom Denslow, do the same? Then little 
Mary was to go to school the whole yegy round, 
instead of a few weeks in winter, and work a 
sampler just like the one that hung in the min- 
ister’s parlor, which his daughter had worked 
when away at school. Was the good woman 
so very unlike other mothers in dreaming thus? 

And Ben, too, made pictures—pictures glow- 
ing with the bright tints of youth and hope, 
but, alas! widely different from those which 
filled his mother’s brain. There was one which 
haunted him morning and evening, by the road 
side and in the church. The swaying grain, 
the’ wind-wayed grass, the furrows left by his 
plough, but, most of all, the voice of the wind 
in grand old woods, whispered of it. It was of 
the sea, the broad, limitless sea, through whose 
gleaming waters swept a noble ship, her can- 
vass glittering in the sun, every rope of her 
complicated rigging drawn to the exact tension, 
her athletic crew busy at their labor, or grouped 
about the capstan listening to some “yarn” 
from the old sailor at the wheel, while a little 
apart stood the captain, and that captain 
was himself! 

This was the picture he so often described to 
pretty Ellen Cross, leaning over the little red 
gate that gave access into her father’s door-yard, 
or. seated under the old-fashioned porch; and, 
with the ready faith of a young and loving 
heart, the fair girl saw it too. But there was 
another, a companion to this, in some respects, 
not unlike the one his mother’s fancy limned, 
which she could not see for the bashful droop- 





a 82 her eyes. 
is was a pleasant house in a not oyer- 
crowded street in some flourishing seaport. ‘The 
front windows looked out upon the blue water, 
and far down the quiet bay, ran long piers piled 
with merchandise, along which lay moored all 
manner of water craft, their interminable cord- 
age cutting the air in graceful lines. A quiet, 
gen figure was gliding about the house, but 
e face was not that of Sally M but little 
oe Cross; and the master of = ouse and 
gentle heart ‘that, was Ben Farnham. 
A plenty of time had Ben_ to, impress these 
ictures upon the maiden’s heart, for his wa; 
om the Esquire’s lay right past her father’s 
door, and, somehow, it always happened ‘that 
he was justin time to-help her in from the yard 
with her pail of milk, and nothing was more 
natural ef that.he should go in and chat 
a while with farmer Cross, or, the evening pene 
80 p t, that Ellen should loiter with him 
to the gate, or even down the foot-path towards 
his mother’s: and then, of course, he 
could not.permit her to go back alone. 





"Still, Ben delayed to speak to his mother of 
these things; he knew that his plans would grieve 


her deeply, and it was not until little Mary 
drooped and died, and he had struggled for 
many 4 long month to pay the heavy debts con- 
tracted during her illness, that he ventured to 
open to her his heart. 

At first she would not hear of it, but the 
hoy’s disappointed look, backed by her indul- 
gent love, at last won her consent. 

There was no difficulty in getting a berth. 
A cousin of Esquire Marsh’s, (a ship owner 
from New York,) who was in the habit of run- 
ning up every summer to visit his relatives, and 

t a mouthful of his native air, had taken a 
liking to the boy, and promised him a chance 
in one of his: own ships whenever he made up 
his mind to go. So Mr. Clemens was written 
to, the father’s chest drawn forth, and packed 
by the hands of Ben and Ellen, for these prepa- 
rations reminded the widow too keenly of the 
past for her to have any heart toaid them. She 
could only sit by and sob; but on the morning 
of Ben’s departure, she took her own Bible— 
the gift of ae husband on her wedding day— 
and placed it in the chest, with a few broken 
words of admonition and blessing. 

“ May be you will mind-its words all the bet- 
ter, my boy. when you see his handwriting 
there,” she said, referring to her own name, 
scrawled in her husband’s stiff chirography, on 
the fly-leaf. 

There was another paper slipped into his 
hand as he stooped to kiss the cheek of the 
weeping Ellen; and the young sailor felt it no 
sacrilege to place the treasure it enfolded (a 
long lock of soft brown hair) between the 
leaves of the Holy Book ; for was not the love of 
the innocent giver also an evangel to redeem 
and purify him from sin! 


CHAPTER III. 


After Ben, left and little Mary had gone to 
finish her lessons under the hands of angelic 
teachers in that blessed land where existence is 
but another name for eternal progress, the widow 
lavished a double portion of her tenderness upon 
Jim. He was a bright, high-spirited, impulsive 
iad, possessed of many good and winning qual- 
ities, but selfishness, like some tropical parasite, 
bade fair to over-run them all. 

Had his mother’s will been as strong and un- 
shaken as her love, this might have been eheck- 
ed; but she was proverbially yielding, and in 
all their childish differences it had been much 
easier to make Ben, who was some four years old- 
er, yield his point, by telling him that he was a 
“Tittle man, and must not quarrel with the ba- 
by,” than it was to. enforve justice between 
them ; and, in after years, har “ Remember Ben, 
he is the youngest,” had always been sufficient. 
Besides, Jim was very handsdme, and the widow, 
like many another mother, had an unconscious 
leaning toward beauty. 

It was not to be expectedithat she should see 
him with the eyes of her brother’s wife, or even 
with those of old Mrs. Grint at the “ Four Cor- 
ners.” Nor do we know as it was particularly 
desirable that she should, for the first had con- 
stantly before hers, the fact that Jim had won 
the prize in spelling at the district school, away 
from her Ned, towhomshe had decided it ought to 
belong ; and Aunt Grint, owing to some peculiar 
twist in her eyes or her glasses, (we hope it was 
the latter,) never saw children in any other light, 
save as young reprobates. 

When Ben left, Jim had taken his place at 
Esq. Marsh’s; but there were so many days 
when he complained of headache, and his 
mother thought he had best stay at home and 
let her bathe his head in camphor—so many 
afternoons when he felt a little faint, and wish- 
to go home—that the Esquire began to grumble, 
especially when he found that his illness did 
not prevent his joining two or three idle boys 
who were usually found loitering about the vil- 
lage store, pitching coppers or seated Of HOXes, 
dangling their heels in the sun, while they 
swopped jack-knives and fish-hooks. When 
these grumblings reached the widow’s ear, she 
sighed, and thought what a pity it was that 
Esq. Marsh should grow so peevish and fretful 
as he grew old. 

But her brother, neighbor Cross, and Ellen, 
saw the matter with clearer eyes. Ned Brown 
said, in a way that he meant should be kind, 
“Mary, you are making a fool of that boy. It 
is high time he was sent to a trade.” 

Mr. Croés said, “You see as how, neighbor 
Farnham, such boys are kinder headstrong, like 
my colt Diamond yonder ; and you women folks 
hain’t got the knack to manage them, nor the 
strength neither, for that matter. Like all boys, 
Jim wants a master—and I should just put 
him with some straitish sort of a man, one who 
means what he says; and never fear but when 
the lad gets well harnessed in, that he will pull 
straight in the traces.” 

Ellen retouched the widow’s own picture of 
the boy’s future, and urged Ben’s wishes, until 
at last the mother gave her consent. So the 
boy was bound apprentice to a house carpenter 
in the city of B., some twenty miles distant; for 
Ned Brown and Mr. Cross both thought that it 
would be better for the boy, to place him where 
he could not run home every week. 

It was very lonely at the widow’s cottage 
after Jim left; but Ellen's face, like a blessed 
star, looked in upon her almost every evening, 
and then it was very pleasant to know, now 
that her boys were gone, that everybody re- 
membered them, and wished them well. 

The parson never failed to ask after them 
every Sunday. Deacon Merit hoped “they 
would do well.” Young boys and kind-hearted 
matrons inquired about them, and even Gene- 
ral Pearson drew up his rein at her gate one 
day, and asked, “What news from the Tar- 
tar?” for he was a politician, took a New 
York aper, and in his zeal for information 
pe the shipping list weekly, and Aunt 
Grint went herself so far, upon one occasion, 
as to express a wish that she might “yet see 
them alive.” 

All these things helped to lighten her sorrow 
and loneliness, for happiness is but the aggre- 
gate of little things; and thus some months 
slipped away, when, suddenly, without any 
warning, even as the angels were wont to ap- 
pear to the waiting hearts of old, Ben stood be- 
fore her. Ben’s arms were round her, and her 
thin, white cheeks were wet with tears of joy. 

We say it reverently, but we doubt whether 
an angel’s presence, could have brought. so 
much gladness and ha gg to that humble 
dwelling as did that of the young sailor, for 
the widow was but human, and sweet Ellen 
Cross, she was but human also; and the long, 
long baptism of pain that awaits us ere we can 
face the spiritual without praying for death, 
had as yet not fallen upon her heart. 

How proud the widow was of Ben, how zeal- 
ously she discussed with the visiters who came 
to call-on him to know the exact number of 
inches he had grown, and whether his hair was 
really one or two shades darker than it was be- 
fore he left! (Ellen Cross might easily have set- 
tled this point, by producing a little gilt locket, 
hidden beneath her boddice, but she wisely 
preferred holding her peace ;) how fluently she 
took up the tale when she thought Ben too 
modest in relating his adventures, and what 
strange havoc she made with the liquid Span- 
ish names of the ports he had ‘visited. But 
then “Saint Lucy” was just as intelligible to 
the majority of her listeners as “St. Lucia,” 
and “Granner Hanner,” as “ Guanahani.” 
There were but two things wanting to render 
her happiness complete—the presence of Jim 
and her husband’s tue chest, which Ben had 
left in New York. 

“Tt would have done me & power of good, 
just to haye looked on it once more, a boy,” 
she said, and Ben regretted that he had t ought 
so much about the expense of transportation as 
to leave it behind. 

His stay was limited to a week, for the Tar- 
tar was already fitting out for another voyage, 
and he must be on board in time, if he wo 
not forfeit the patronage of her master and 

. Cl 8. 
Gio weak! It takes but a dash of the pen 
to write those little words ; and yet, how much 
of life may be compressed within that space! 
Who that has ever /ived does not remember 
that one week, when 


“ Love took oe SS glass of Time, and held it in his 
glowing hands 





i itself i 
Every momen lightly shaken, ran itself in golden, 





As we descend the slope of Life, when the 
shadows begin to lengthen, and our feet touch 
the crisp mosses that spring by the river of 
Death, what a mellowed radiance do these 
hours cast over the bleak path we haye left be- 
ese brightening even decay, softening even 
death ! 

One week! It seemed but a moment—a 
mere breath! one tumultuous heart-throb to 
Ben Farnham and Ellen Cross, and yet its mo- 
ments took hold on eternity! for it was the 
week of their betrothal. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 





For the National Era. 
TO J. T. F. 


BY JANE REVENAUGH, 


“ Took up through night : the world is wide.” 
TENNYSON. 


Oh friend, tried, true, and faithful, 
Alone, through many years, 

Treading with me unwearyingly 
This long, dark vale’ of tears ; 





.* 


The gathered clonds are breaking, 
The day is drawing near, 

A better time will come to us, 
But ’tis not coming here. - 


And now why tarry longer 
In the shadows of the night? 
For farther on—I know it well— 
Still farther on is light. 


Oh! no, not here, where memories 
Of other days are stirred— 

Fathomless depths of bitterness— 
By many a careless word. 


Not here! where untold sorrows 
Have filled my life-cup all, 

And friends pressed to my shrinking lips 
The wormwood and the gall. 


Friends, true in life’s clear morning, 
Before the storm came on, 

But writhing, struggling in its power, 
They left me all alone. 


Not here! where each hope cherished 
In earlier days has died, 

And the good angel once with me 
Walks no more by my side. 


Love, the forgiving angel, 
Wearied of such unrest ; 

And Hate within my heart became 
An unforbidden guest. 


Proud Hate, man’s scorn defying, 
Keen-eyed, sees ‘neath all art, 
Unveiling to my inner sight 
The plague-spot of the heart. 


She whispers to me, “ Enemies,” 
Whene’er they cross my way; 
And mocking visions in my dreams 

Have faces such as they. 


And silvery ringing voices— 
Soothing me but for this— 

Have in their richest melody 
A clear, low, serpent hiss. 


It is thy voice, 0, Treachery— 
Betrayed I cannot trust— 

Waiting with luring smile the power 
To trample in the dust. 


Not here, not here where evermore 
Memories like these will come: 
Has the broad Earth no other place 

That I may call my home? 


A home where kind Forgetfulness 
Maketih all past things seem 

As though they were not, or, at most, 
A half-remembered dream. 


There brighter hopes would waken, 
There holier thoughts be given, 

To lure the yearning spirit up 
Toward the gate of Heaven. 


Oh! then why tarry longer 
In the shadows of the night ? 
For farther on—I know it well— 
Still farther on is light. 





MECHANISM.—No. XXI. 


Illustrations of Nature and Art, produced by 
the machinery of the muscle, mind, and soul, in 
young Americans, and distributed and exchang- 
ed among each other by the machinery of the 
American Post Office, might furnish our whole 
country with continued and increasing floods 
of the light of science, and of the generous im- 
pulses of noble spirits. Perhaps a grander, 
more republican, or move popular measure 
could not be adopted by. our Government, than 
to make each of the eighteen thousand post 
offices in our cotintry a concentrating and 
radiating point of scientific light, and each post- 
master a radiating agent of such light. The 
simple thought presents the magnificence of 
tates for the highest possible object—“ Givinc 
LicuT.”’ Of all the machinery of our National 
Government, no part, nor indeed all parts, could 
render service to all the interests of every citizen 
in any measure equal to such service by the 
Post Office. As it would promote directly and 
intimately the intellectual, social, moral, and 
business interests of every American citizen, it 
would of course be more truly and universally 
popular than any measure which has been or 
which can be proposed. Let the citizens of 
any town, village, or neighborhood, accommo- 
dated at a given pont office, have the question 
put to them, “Would = like to have your 
cee authorized by law to receive and 

istribute among you, from young hands and 
generous hearts, in New York, Washin nm, OF 
any other place, specimens showing their in. 
telligence: skill, and improvement, illustrating 
at the same time principles of science applied 
to human pouwm, especially the two great 
pursuits of human beings—aGRIcULTURE AND 
MECHANISM?” Yes, would be the answer from 
every voice. Not one “No” could be raised 
through the whole length and breadth of our 
land. 

~ Its power “TO INCREASE AND DIFFUSE KNOWL- 
EDGE AMONG MEN” would be greater than a 
thousand Smithsonian Institutions. Indeed, by 
making the Smithsonian Institution, now in 
judicious and successful operation, the national 
centre of concentration and radiation of light 
thus universally diffused, the power of its opera- 
tions might be increased 4 thousand-fold. 

A “cENT-AN-OUNCE” system of postage, ma- 
king the mail a “common carrer,” would meet 
the whole case. It would also relieve the post 
office of the heavy mass of confusion, of in- 
numerable hair-splittings, of distinctions with- 
out a difference, now beyond the comprehen- 
sion or the skill of any human being, imposing 
upon postmasters duties burdensome and im- 
possible, and annoying to all whom they seek 
to accommodate. ; 

In addition to the promotion of the greatly va- 
ried interests of all ‘uhes of citizens, beyond the 
whole power of our Government besides, a 
“@ENT-AN-OUNCE SYSTEM” of postage, uniform 
for all matter safe to be carried, would yield 
to the Government an immense revenue. Let 
any intelligent business man look at the Ameri- 
can Post Office, as a business establishment, 
conducted upon business principles, carrying 
matter at that rate, and see if he can come to 
any other conclusion than immense profits. 
Look at facts. A cent an ounce is sixteen 
dollars a hundred pounds—three hundred and 
twenty dollars a ton. On rail freight 
is taken from New York to Cincinnati at one 
dollar and fifty.cents a hundred. The Govern- 
ment, at the rate proposed, would get sixteen 
dollars a hundred, not from New York to Cin- 
cinnati merely, but from New York to Brooklyn, 
simply crossing @ river, and ‘from ‘each of the 
eighteen thousand” post offices to its nearest 
neighbor, be it ten miles or half mile. 

is rate itself bebe am soled valine 
inst heayy unman and pack- 
Oy While it is 80 low as to take from all 





obliet conveyances small packages needing no 


law but that of self-interest to secure them, it 
is 80 high as to shut out. all large ones. ‘Six- 
teen dollars for a package of a hundred pounds 
would not be paid the Government, when an 
express and other conveyances would take it 
for one dollar, and in many cases at a tenth 
a that sum. So great would be the 
lessings of such postal provisions, and 80 
easily procured, as to render meetings and 
memorials to ask them from the next Congress 
both desirable and probable. 

EXPERIMENTS.—A scientific paper in New 
York, called “The Student,” has furnished in 
its pages numerous prints as exercises for draw- 
ing in schools and families, inviting young art- 
ists to send by mail (post paid) specimens of 
their work.. This invitation has been accepted, 
and specimens forwarded from most if not all 
the States in the Union, under a five and ten 
cent postage for a half ounce. Through other 
agencies, almost innumerable drawings of ani- 
mals, plants, buildings, implements, tools, 
utensils, machinery, landscapes, and nameless 
other objects, have been exchanged, through 
the post office, by skillful young hands, animated 
by generous minds, greatly for their mutual im- 
provement and reciprocal kind feelings. Un- 
der a cent-an-ounce system of postage, tens 
would soon become thousands, and hundreds 
millions, of these tokens and fruits of skill, im- 
provement, and patriotism, in noble young 
Americans. ; 








JUDGE TUCKER ON THE LAW OF 
TREASON. 


The student of Tucker’s Blackstone will rec- 
ollect the appendix to the 4th volume, contain- 
ing an elaborate paper by Judge Tucker on the 
law of Treason. The Professor of Law’in the 
University of Virginia was in his day regarded 
as one of the highest authorities, especially 
in the Republican School. What he wrote 
respecting the Law of Treason was received as 
sound law then by the Democratic party, and 
will be authoritative now. We commend it to 
Judge Kane, and the Democratic politicians in 
Philadelphia who are athirst for blood. 

Ed. Era. 


It is probable that no part of the Constitu- 
tion of the United. States was supposed to be 
less susceptible of various interpretations than 
that which defines and limits the offence of 
treason against the United States. The text is 
short, and, until comments upon it appeared, 
iy have been deemed explicit ; it is as fol- 
ows: 

_ “Treason against the United States shall con- 
sist ONLY in levying war against THEM, or in 
adhering to THEIR enemies, giving them aid and 
comfort.”— Article 3. 

From this declaration, contained in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the supreme law 
of the land, and the fountain both of the au- 
thority of the Government and of the crime 
against it, a plain man might draw conclusions 
very different from the artificial reasoning and 
subtle refinement of technical men ; and, seeing 
that that instrument is to be regarded as the act 
of the people of the United States, both collect- 
ively and individually, it might seem reasonable 
that the interpretation of nine hundred and 
ninety-nine plain men, who were parties to it, 
ought to serve as a guide to the thousandth 
man who may happen to be called upon to ex- 
pound it. But, as technical men are not very 
apt to respect the opinions of such as have not 
been educated in the same habits with them- 
selves, the probability is, that the opinions of 
one man in a thousand, or rather in a hundred 
thousand, will overbalance that of the rest of 
the community, unless the latter, should deem 
it an object worthy of their attention to express 
their opinion in some way that may be re- 
garded as obligatory upon the few who dissent 
from them. 

Two additional clauses are to be found in the 
Constitution of the United States, and the 
amendments thereto, whereby it appears that 
the framers of the Constitution, and those who 
adopted it, were of opinion that too much cau- 
tion could not be used upon so important a 
subject. 

1. The Constitution provides, [Article 3,] 
“That no person shall be convicted of treason, 
unless on the testimony of two witnesses to the 
same overt act.’ 

2. The amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States provide, [Article 8,] “That in all 
criminal cases the accused shall enjoy the right 
to a speedy and public trial of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been com- 
mitted, which district shall have been previously 
ascertained by law.” 

The reason of these constitutional limitations 
has been thus explained on different occasions : 

“ As new-fangled and artificial treasons have 
been the great engines by which violent fac- 
tions in free States have usually wreaked their 
alternate malignity on each other, the Conven- 
tion have, with great judgment, opposed a bar- 
rier to this peculiar danger, by inserting a con- 
stitutional definition of the crime.”—2 Federal- 
ist, No. 43. 

Judge Wilson, in the first charge which he 
delivered in the federal circuit court of Penn- 
sylvania, expressed himself thus on the subject: 
“It well deserves to be remarked, that with re- 
gard to treason a new and great improvement 
has been introduced into the Government of the 
United States. Under that Government, the 
citizens have not only a legal but a constitu- 
tional scirity against the extension of that 
crime, or the imputation of treason. Treasons, 


often been the most tremendous engines of des- 
potic or legislative tyranny.—Carey’s American 
Museum, Vol. 7, pipe 40. 

Judgedredell, on a similar occasion in South 
Carolina, observed: “Treasons consist in two 
articles only—levying war against the United 
States, or adhering to their enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort. The plain definition of 
this crime was justly deemed of such moment 
to the liberties of the people, that it was made 
a part of the Constitution itself None can so 
highly prize the importance of this provision as 
those who are best acquainted with the abuses 
which have been practiced in other countries in 
prosecutions for this offence. No man of human- 
ity can read them without the highest indigna- 
tion ; nor, in particular, can they be read by 
any citizen of America, without emotions of 
gratitude for the much happier situation of his 
own country.—Idem, Vol. 12, Part 2, p. 36. 

Such, probably, were the opinions of the citi- 
zens of America in general, when they adopted 
the Constitution ; but technical men have since 
made some important inferencesand deductions 
from the use of some words in that definition, 
which are to be found in the statute of treason 
in England, [25 Edw. 3,] from whence they 
conclude, that the decisions made upon that act 
in England, during a period of near five hun- 
dred years, however contradictory or inconsist- 
tent they may be, with the text or with each 
other, have been adopted also by the Constitution, 
“as a direction whereby the courts are to un- 
derstand the application of that act.” [Trial of 
Fries, p. 123 and 168.] And it has even been 
advanced, on a very important occasion, that 
what in England is called constructive levyin 
of war, in this country must be called direct 
levying of war.* , 

One of the judges present upon the occasion 
above alluded to is reported to have expressed 
himself thus: “The authorities from British 

ents and adjudications, are used as —— 

in our decisions. I will not enter into # discus- 

sion whether we are bound to follow them, be- 

cause they are prrcedents, or because we think 

them reasonable and just.’—Judge Peters’s 
charge to the Jury. Trial of Fries, 205, 

e distinction is, however, important ; and 


it is therefore to be wished that the learned’ 





* Tho passage stands thus: .‘‘ If yon what 
ha adie o Persie of war, there can ad cook Wee as 

be found; either the law is. wrong, or the ar- 
pe ee one used on the other side. Gentlemen, the law 
is established, but the ents vanish like vapor 
before the morning sunj\what thon in England is call- 
ed constructive levying of war, in’ this country must 
be called direct levying of war.” [Trial of Fries, p. 
161.] I should incline to t the re of some 
mistake in this passage, but it would seem that it had 
been submitted to inspection of the counsel to 





whom it is ascribed. 


capricious, arbitrary, and constructive, have | { 


& | the King, Lords, 





judge had given an opinion on the subject. If 
the British authorities are to be regarded as 
precedents, they are, I apprehend, to be consid- 
ered as the daw of the land, and cannot be 
shaken or departed from, unless flatly absurd 
and unjust... [1 Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
page 70.) Butif they are no further obligatory 
than as they may be convincing, they are no 
more obligatory upon the consciences of judges 
than the reasoning of other men who never sat 
in the chair of judgment in any country. 

The presiding judge, upon the same occasion, 
seems to have expressed himself in a style some- 
what different from that in which he addressed 
the grand jury of South Carolina. “I must 
confess,” says he, “as these able and learned 
framers of our Constitution borrowed the act, 
in terms, from the British statute alone—an au- 
thority with which they were familiar—that 
they certainly, at least, meant that the English 
authorities and definitions of those terms should 
be much respected.”—Judge Iredell’s charge to 
the jury. Trialof Fries, 167. 

Judge Chase, on the subsequent trial of Fries, 
declared, ‘That the court-wonld. admit, as a 
general rule, of quotations from the English 
books, not as authorities whereby they were 
bound, but as opinions and decisions of men of 
great legal learning and ability. But even then 
the court would attend Prose > to the time of 
the decision, and in no case must it be bindin 
upon our juries.” [Trial of Fries, 180.] As 
this was t pypearre. as a general rule by the 
court, and not as the opinion of a single judge, 
we may consider it as now settled that the Eng- 
lish authorities are not binding as precedents ; 
“consequently, that they do not form a part of 
the law of the land, but are to be respected only 
as the opinions of men of great legal learning 
and ability, which may nevertheless be canvass- 
ed as freely as the opinions of other men. Nei- 
ther are we now bound to suppose that the fra- 
mers of our Constitution meant to adopt those de- 
cisions as a guide to our courts in the interpreta- 
tion of the definition of treason against the 
United States. 

By the old common law of England, before 
the conquest, the crime of treason, trahison, pro- 
ditio, (which, ifi its very name, imports treach- 
ery or breach of faith,) when applied to the per- 
son of the King, or his Government, was called 
the crime of majesty, and, it is said, {Horne’s 
Mirror, ch. 1, sec. 4,| might be committed in 
three ways : 

B ss By those who kill the King, or compass so 
0. , 

2. By those who disinherit the King of his 

ne = by bringing in an army, or compass 80 
0. 

3. By those adulterers who ravish the King’s 
wife, &ec. 

It is on the authority of this passage in the 
Mirror that Sir Edward Coke live it down [3 
Inst., page 9] that levying war against the kin 
was treason by the common law. We find, 
then, that the common law sense of this ob- 
scure phrase, as Sir Mathew Hale calls it, [1 
Hale's Hist, P.C. 1%] was the bringing in or 
rewing an army. And in this sense it is prob- 
able that every man in America (with the ex- 
ception perhaps of half a dozen lawyers) under- 
stood the term levying war when the Constitu- 
tion was adopted ; and in this sense it seems to 
be still understood by some gentlemen whose 
professional talents are both an honor and an 
ornament to their country —Trial of Fries, 92, 
99, 139, ée. 

It seems to have been taken for granted that 
the clause in our Constitution which relates to 
the crime of treason is an exact transcript from 
the statute 25 Edward Ill. [Trial of Fries, 19, 
123, 160, 161.] It may therefore be not amiss to 
compare them. 

The words of that famous statete are as fur 
lows: “Whereas divers opinions have been be- 
fore this time in what case treason shall be said 
and in what not, the King, at the request of the 
Lords and Commons, hath made a declaration in 
the manner as followeth: That-is to say, when 
a man doth compass or imagine the death of 
our lord the King, &c. ; or if a man do levy war 
against our lord the King in his realm, or be 
adherent to the King’s enemies in his realm, 
giving to them aid and comfort in the realm 
or elsewhere, and thereof be provably attainted 
of open deed by people of their condition; and 
if a man counterfeit the great seal, &c. [Enu- 
merating several other cases.] And it is to be 
understood that, in the case above rehearsed, 
that ought to be adjudged treason which ex- 
tends to our lord the King and his royal majesty, 
and the forfeiture, &c. And, moreover, there 
is another manner of treason: that is to say, 
when a servant slayeth his master, &c. ; and be- 
cause many other like cases of treason may 
te pe in time to come, which a man cannot 
think or declare at this present time, it is ac- 
corded that if any other case supposed treason, 
which ig not above specified, doth happen be- 
fore any of the justices, the justices shall tarry 
without @ny going to judgment of the treason, 
till the cause be shewed and declared before 
the King and his Parliament whether it ought 
to be adjudged treason or other felony.” 

Upon this statute we may here remark, that 
there are no negative words in it, as in the 
Constitution of the United States; and that, so 
far from declaring, as that does, that treason 
shall consist only in the cases enumerated, it 
expressly supposes that many other cases of 
treason may happen, although the framers of 
that statute could not then think of them.* 
True it is, such cases were to be reserved for 
the King and Parliament to pass upon, but. the 
violence of succeeding times, and the corrup- 
tion and complying temper of succeeding Par- 
ianents, during a succession of more than two 
centuries, left but little room for scrupulous 
judges, had there been any such in those days, 
to apply for a parliamentary interpretation of 
any undefined offence supposed to be treason. 

Sir Matthew Hale, having enumerated sey- 
eral instances of arbitrary and unjust decisions 
respecting treason, thus proceeds—(1 Hales, P. 
C. 82, 83.) 

“By these, and the like instances that might 
be given, it appears how uncertain and arbi- 
trary the crime of treason was before the stai- 
ute of 25 Edw. III, whereby it came to pass that 
almost every offence that was, or seemed to be, 
a breach of the faith and allegiance due to the 
King, was, by construction and consequence, 
and interpretation, raised into the offence of 
high treason.” 

“ And we need (he proceeds) no greater in- 
stance of this. multiplication of constructive 
treasons than the troublesome reign of Richard 
II, which, though it were after the limitation of 
treasons by the statute 25 Edw. III, whom he 
immediately succeeeed, yet things Were so car- 
ried by factions and parties in this King’s reign 
that this statute was little observed; but as 
this and the other party prevailed, so the crimes 
of high treason were in a manner arbitrarily 
imposed and adjudged to the disadvantage of 
that party that was intended to be suppressed ; 
so that de facto that King’s reign gives us a8 va- 
rious instances of these arbitrary determina- 
tions of treasons, and the great inconveniences 
that arose thereby, as if indeed the statute 25 
Edw. III had not been made or in force. And 
though most of those judgments and declara- 
tions were made in Parliament ; sometimes by 
and Commons; sometimes by 
the Lords, and afaraset ny a ne 3 
someti a plenipotentiary por 
roe tr nate oe ctoadat to particular Lords 
and others; yet the inconvenience that grew 
thereby, and the great uncertainty that hap- 





% “You are deceived to conclude all treasons be 
by the statute 25 Edw. ITI, for that statute is but a 
declaration of certain treasons which were treasons 
before at the common law. Even so there doth re- 
main divers other treasons at this day at the com- 
mon law which be not expressed by that statute, ay 
the judges can declare.” —Per Stanford, State Trials, 
Vol. 1, p-72. pete 

6 the statutes 21 R. 2,¢.3; 3 H. 7, 0. 14; 
mA 13; 28 H. 8, ¢. 7; 1 Edw. 6, c. 12; 3&4 
Edw, 6,05; 1&2P.4M, c, 8,9, 10; 1 Bliz, c 6: 
13 Eliz, c. 1,14; 14 Eliz, c. 1: 23 Eliz., c. 2—wi 
many others whereby so many pains of gee — 
ordained by statute, “ that no man aew what 
ought to know, or to do, or to say; or to speak, 
through doubt of such pains. [Preamble to statute 
1H.4.. And that judece were not Jess complying 
than Parliaments, the histories of those times uty 
rove.—-See 1 Hale's Hist., P.C. 84, 115, 119, 120, 





21, §<., and the State Trials, passim, 
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ned from the same, was exceedingly perni- 
Let to the King and Kingdom.” 

Abundance of cases may be collested from 
the same author, to show that the judges were 
rather astute in extending the offence of trea- 
son, than strict in the construction of the stat- 
ute, which has been supposed to limit it. And 
how much soever modern judges and jurists 
may be supposed to have been uninfluenced by 
their authority, yet the contagion of precedent 
has come down even to those ays ; for, I think, 
it cannot be denied that, if all the cases of con- 
structive treason were destroyed and utterly 
forgotten, even the most modern decisions upon 
the subject of treason would have been stript 
of some of their circumstances and conclusions. 
But to proceed : 

The author above cited says, [1 Hales, P. C. 
130,] “ What shall be said a /evyeng tear is, in 
truth, a question of fact, and requires many 
circumstances to give it that denomination 
which it may be difficult to enumerate or de- 
fine, and commonly is expresssed by the words 
more querrino arricati, arrayed in a warlike 
manner, in the indictment.” Without these 
operative words, which are thus descriptive of 
the offence of treason, it would seem that the 
indictment would be defective and vicious, [1 
Hales, P. C. 146, 150, 144,] men of plain under- 
standing would be apt to infer from hence that 
the fact must be proved accordingly, otherwise 
that the offence might be a trespass or a riot, 
but could not amount to treason in levying 
war; but technical men have discovered that 
numbers will supply the want of military array 
or weapons, [1 Hales, P. C. 144 ;] and even 

Furor arma ministrat.—( Foster, 208.) 

The same author further observes [1 Hales 
P. C. 131] “that, to constitute the crime of trea- 
son, there-must be a levying war agains! the 
King ; otherwise, though it be more querrino, 
and a levying of war, it is not treason; there- 
fore, if it be upon a private quarrel, or upon a 
private and particular design, as to pull down 
the inolosures of such a particular common, it 
is no levying war against the King, because it 
it is not the authority of the King or his Govy- 
ernment which is attacked.” And yet the pull- 
ing down two or three bawdy-houses, which 
the law regards as mpc” by @ company of 
ae (as we are told by the same 
author,) [Foster, 134] was adjudged to be 
levying war against the King, and therefore 
treason within the statute. And this last case, 
as well as the former, has been cited to an 
American jury as a guide to their interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States. — 
Trial of Fries, 87. 

The same author observes elsewhere: “ The 
bes a use of weapons by such an assembly, 
without the King’s licence, unless in some law- 
ful and special cases, carries a terror with it, 
and a presumption of warlike force,” &c. The 
bare circumstance of having arms, therefore, of 
itself, creates a presumption of warlike force in 
England, and may be given in evidence there 
to weg quo anrmo the people are assembled. 

ut ought that circumstance of itself to cre- 
ate any such presumption in America, where 
the right to bear arms is recognised and secur- 
ed in the Constitution itself? In many parts 
of the United States, a man no more thinks of 


ble steam-engine of twenty-horse power, made 
for a farmer in Alabama, and mounted on 
wheels, It is available for nearly every pur- 
pose, such as planing, sawing, drivin thresb ing 
machines, mills, &c. ; A.V. Cross and ¢ 

two tilt wagons—an ingenious and useful in- 
vention; and John H. ing of mitggt yt 
twelve varieties of pears. ese are the only 
contributions which have been publicly men- 
tioned; but we learn that’ Mr. J. L. Cathcart 
has taken thither his newly-invented threshing- 
machine, which is represented as possessing 
much merit, both as to expedition and econo- 


my.— Republic. 
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BILLS! LOOK OUT! 
The subscriptions of some two or three thou- 
sand subscribers to the Era will expire at Nos. 
254 and 255—that is, in about two or three 
weeks. Bills are sent to them enclosed in this 
week’s paper. We hope every subscriber will 
be on the lookout, so that they may not fall, 
unnoticed. 
Some of these two or three thousand may 
neglect to renew, but we expect from them 
generally prompt remittances, as few will con- 
sent to forego the reading of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, or to miss obtaining the Congressional 
reports from the opening of Congress. 
It will be observed that these subscriptions 
expire about a month before the close of the 
volume, having been commenced last year with 
the beginning of a story by Mrs. Southworth. 





{(S> Mrs. Stowe’s Srory.—We regret ex- 
ceedingly that the nineteenth chapter of Mrs. 
Stowe’s Story did not reach us till the morning 
of the day on which the Era goes to press, and 
after all its matter, except one column, was set 
up. It shall appear next week. 





CIRCULAR TO SPECIAL AGENTS. 


We are so fortunate as to have among our 
subscribers some eight or nine hundred, who 
have become known to us by their exertions 
for the Era, in former years, or by their pro- 
fessions of particular interest in its circulation. 
To these we shall send a private Circular, in a 
few days, asking, as we are in the habit of 
doing every year, their co-operation in renew- 
ing and extending our list. 

We now call their attention to the subject, 
that they may not be taken by surprise. Their 
action has hitherto been so prompt and effi- 
cient, that travelling agents are apt to com- 
plain that so little is left for them to attend to. 





Speecu or Mr. Sewarp.—We are indebted 





going out of his house, on any occasion, with- 
out his rifle or musket in his hand, than an 
European fine gentleman without his sword by 
his side. 

Again, in England, it is agreed on all hands 
that all such as counsel, conspire, aid, or abet, 


the committing of any treason, a parte ante, |. 


whether present or absent, are all principals ; 
and that in all treasons except that which con- 
cerns the counterfeiting the great or privy seal, 
or money, whosoever knowingly receives, main- 
tains, or comforts a traitor, is a principal in 
high treason. And this upon the construction 
of the statute 25 Edw. Ifl.—1 Hales, P. C. 233, 
237. 

To men of plain understandings, these cases 
may illustrate the danger of adhering too 


closely to the judicial decisions and opinions of [ 


judges in England, who conceive themselves 
bound by former precedents, even against the 
conviction of their own private judgments, [1 
Black. Com., 70;| and who, in cases where the 
Crown has been concerned, have too often 
thought it a duty to support it against all dan- 
gers, real or imaginary, and, at the same 
time, must evince the propriety of that decision 
of the court before mentioned, that “in no case 
must they be binding upon our juries,” 

Rejecting, then, the authority of decisions in 
England, as precedents, establishing the law of 
the land; yet, respecting them where the rea- 
son of them applies, as the opinions of learned 
men, I shall proceed to consider the offence of 
treason in a twofold light. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.| 





FOREIGN. 


ARRIVAL OF THE HERMANN. 
Liverpool dates to the 7th. 


Manchester and Liverpool were engrossed 
with preparations for the Queen’s visit. She 
was to be at Manchester on the 10th instant, 
and a day Jater at Liverpool. 

In London, expectation was on tiptoe for the 
arrival of Kossuth. 

A piece of Australian gold from the newly-dis- 
covered mines, weighing four and a half pounds, 
has reached London. 

The excitement in London was still great 
with regard to the Exhibition, which was rap- 
idly drawing to a close. On Monday the num- 
ber of visiters was one hundred and seven thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifteen, and on Tuesday 
they reached one hundred and nine thousand 
nine hundred and fifteen, while the receipts 
were £5,231. The close was to take place on 
Saturday, the 11th inst. 

Several deaths amongst the nobility had oc- 
curred since the America had sailed, including 
the Earl of Liverpool, Viscount Bolingbroke, 
Lord Stafford, Lady Douglas, Haliburton, 
and Rear Admiral Pancock. Lord Stafford, it 
will be remembered, had married one of the 
Miss Catons, of Baltimore, a granddaughter of 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton. 

The Emperor of Austria was summoned by 
telegraph in haste from Itaiy to Vienna. The 
Ban Jellachich had also arrived there in great 
haste from Croatia. A great deal of excite- 
ment exists at Vienna, in consequence of these 
movements. The Emperor had arrived at Trieste 
in a man-ofwar steamer at midnight, and 
continued his journey in great rapidity. One 
rumor is that a plot has been discovered in 
Italy, and another, a movement among the 
democrats in Hungary. 

The Austrian popers talk loudly of reprisals 
against Turkey for the liberation of the Hun- 
garian refugees. 








Marytanp Strate Acricunturat Exutst- 
TION AND CATTLE Suow.—Thursday, Third 
Day—An immense crowd of ns visited 
the Agricultural Exhibition and Cattle Show 
to-day—at least twenty + , 
during the day, a very large number of whom 
were ladies, who were very much interested in 
the household er fee Hundreds of the 
sturdy farmers of Maryland, Virginia, and 
Pennsylvania, were likewise on the ground, 
deeply engaged in the examination of the stock, 
farming implements, and Peony generally. It 
was certainly the great day of the exhibition, 

d far exceeded anything of the kind ever be- 
fore presented in Maryland. 

i Baltimore Clipper. 





The map of France, which was in 
1817, is not 1% finishéd. It is to contain two 
hundred and fifty-eight sheets, of ‘hich one 
hundred and forty-nine are already published. 
There yet remain five years’ work in surveying, 
and nike years’ work in engraving, to be : 
The total cost will exceed £400,000 sterling. 
Up to this time, two thousand two hundred and 
forty-nine staff officers have been employed in 
the work.—Home Journal. 





The Allgemeine Zeitung mentions as a p 
liar resalt of the present state of affairs im. 
Eutdpe that the gipsies of Hungary have re- 
solved to leave that country, where great num- 
bers have dwelt for the last 400 and are 
wandering through the Austrian dominions in 
search of some spot upon which to pitch their 
tents. It is said that they intend leaving Europe 
in search of Africa. - 









Tue Maryianp Acricuruaan Exeter 
tion anp CaTTLe Suow.—Many eet. 
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to Mr. Seward for a copy of his very able and 
elaborate speech in the Michigan conspiracy 
ease. Like everything emanating from his pen, 
it is thorough, comprehensive, and elevated. 


(S> Several books, lately received from pub- 
lishers, will be noticed as soon as possible. 
Levi Heaip. — The suggestions of this gen- 
tleman have been transmitted to the author. 


ee 


>> We welcome Martha Russell again to 
our columns. ® 





{> Tue Reverte or an O_p Man, on our 
fourth page, is a singular and singularly touch- 
ing sketch. 


—— 


iS> We call attention to the advertisement 
of Jewett, Proctor, & Worthington, of Cleve- 
land. Their store will be a substantial acqui- 
sition to that thriving city. 





IS “ The Meeting of the Waters,’ poem, 
in another column, by E. H. W., is beautiful, 
and makes us regret that the gifted sister of 
our friend J. G. Whittier does not appear often- 
er in print. 





New Pustications.—We learn that Ticknor, 
Reed, & Fields, of Boston, have in press another 
work for young folk, by Grace Greenwood, and 
also another collection of her miscellaneous 
writings. Both will appear shortly. Her former 
volumes haye had a wide circulation, and we 
doubt not that these will meet with as cordial 
a welcome. 

We are also informed that J. 8. Redfield, 
New York, is about to issue a volume of Tales 
by Miss Caroline Chesebro, entitled, “ Dream 
Land by Daylight, a Panorama of Romance.” 
The reader will recollect that our columns have 
been occasionally favored with her contributions. 





Tue New York Eventne Post.—We neg- 
lected to notice the beautiful new dress in which 
this sterling Daily lately appeared. A news- 
paper, sounder in principle, more elevated in 
tone, abler and more comprehensive in its dis- 
cussions, we are not acquainted with. We can 
cordially commend it to every liberal reader 
who likes good taste, sound judgment, ideas ex- 
pressed in a clear, vigorousstyle, and astraight- 
forward, independent course. Long life to the 
Evening Post. 


Dr. McCuintocx.—The excellent editor of 
the Methodist Quarterly Review has been 
elected President of the Wesleyan University; 
at Middletown, Ct. A capital selection. 





OFFICIAL ADVERTISERS. 


The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Courier and Enquirer furnishes in a late 
letter the following : 

“A very singular and interesting contest 
writer says) is now going on before the Post 
Office Department, and perhaps all the others, 
for the advertisements and public printing re- 
quired by law to be given to the journals at the 
seat of Government of the highest circulation. 
Dr. Bailey, editor of the Free Soil organ here, 
the National Era, has made affidavit, in due 
legal form, that the regular circulation of his 
paper is upwards of thirteen thousand copies, 
and that he believes it largely exceeds that of 
any Other daily or weekly paper published here. 
Elwood Fisher, of the Southern Press, the organ 
of the other extreme in politics, has also pre- 
ferred a claim to the printing, on the ground 
that his paper has the Sessa circulation of any 
of the daily journals, which alone, he contends, 
are eligible to receive the benefits of the Exec- 
utive patronage under the law. Fisher swears 
that his daily and weekly circulation is about 
eight thousand. _ 

“The National unteriogenets shows by affida- 
vit that it circulates, of all issues, somethin 
over seven thousand copics; the circulation *o 
the Union (Democratic) is a few hundred in ex- 
cess of this number. 1 have not heard, or have 
forgotten, what is the circulation of the Repub- 
lic. The official printing and advertisements 
are now divided between the Intelligencer, the 
Union, and the Republic.” 

The National Intelligencer corrects this by 
stating that its circulation is some two thousand 
more than that represented. The permanent: 
subscription of the Era this year ha8 been fifteen 
thousand, and our affidavit made it upwards of 
fourteen thousand, as it was safer to be within 
than beyond the truth. 

. Wedo not know whether we shall get the 
ee ‘but we do know that we are entitled 
it. 





- Wao 18 TO Garnt—A Washington corres- 
pondent of the Ney York T'ribune, speaking of 
the revolution in’ Northern Mexico, says— 
| “Who proposes to gain anything by aidin 
such * loreliticn, it would be diffeule to tell, 
» ne North want @ sist 
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ee For the National Bre. 
£ THE MEETING OF THE WATERS. 


Close beside the meeting waters 
Long I stood as in a dream, 

Watching how the little rivor 
Fell into the broader stream. 


Calm and still the mingled current 
Glided to the waiting sea ; 

On its breast serenely pictured 
Floating cloud and skirting tree. 


And I thought, ‘Oh, human spirit! 
Strong and deep and pure and blest, 
Let the stream of my existence 
Blend with thine, and find its rest!” 


I could die as dies the river 
In that current deep and wide; 
T would live as live its waters, 
Flashing from a stronger tide! 


KE. H. W. 


THE PROPOSED DIVISION OF CALIFOR- 
NIA—-THE PLOT REVEALED. 


A few months since we endeavored to direct 
public attention to the .act that a plot was on 
foot to make a new slave State on the shores of 
the Pacific. Weshowed that the plan was to 
divide the State of California, on the grounds 
ostensibly that the taxes of the large landhold- 
ers in the southern half of it were extremely 
oppressive, and the geographical features of the 
country indicated the propriety of a division : 
that the feeling in favor of it was sought to be 
increased by the imposition of burdens falling 
with peculiar weight upon the lower half of the 
State: that the real object of the movement 
was the introduction of slavery, which was sup- 
posed to be adapted to the lower latitudes, and 
would find ready admission under a Territorial 
Government: that the principal conspirators 
were pro-slavery men, determined to carry out a 
policy to which the South had been warmly com- 
mitted, and for which its Senators in Congress 
had labored and struggled. It was these men 
who, through a combination of Hunker Whigs 
and Heydenfelt Democrats, sought to defeat 
Fremont, and succeeded in preventing the elec- 
tion of a United States Senator. We quoted 
particularly an extract of a letter from a citi- 
zen of Ohio, in California, to whom had been 
offered the editorship of the new paper to be 
established for the purpose of advocating divi- 
sion; his testimony to the fact of the plot and 
its design being explicit and conclusive. 

A few papers took up the subject, but the 
press generally, and even our Free Soil cotem- 
poraries, rested in security. 

The late news from California will convince 
every true friend of freedom, that we raised no 
false alarm. The project of division is now 
openly discussed, and the San Francisco papers 
admit that the movement is not only a formida- 
ble one, but that the consequence of it, if suc- 
cessful, will probably be the extension of slavery 
to the Pacific coast. Indeed they say that this is 
the “true object.” 

“We have every kind of reason to believe,” 
says the San Francisco Evening Picayune, “and 
in our minds are absolutely certain, that the 
scheme of division was so originated with a 
view of converting the South into slave terri- 
tory—although it has since assumed a different 
form, and is now advocated upon different 
grounds.” The Herald says that “the desire 
to introduce slavery into Southern California,” 
is cherished by many, and “the formation of a 
Territorial Government will afford them the de- 
sired opportunity.” 

The San Francisco Sunday Dispatch of the 
14th September advocates division, while ad- 
mitting “the great probability” of the intro- 
duction of slavery into South California. * It 
closes an article on the subject as follows : 

“We will admit that if a separation takes 
place, there is great pe of the introduc- 
tion of slavery into the Territory. But consist- 
ency is a jewel, and they have the same right 
to introduce it as we had to exclude it. 

“The only argument we have seen urged 
against a division appsered in the Herald a 
day or two since, and it is certainly deserving 
of serious consideration. It isin substance that, 
by allowing the southern coast portion of Cali- 
fornia to leave us, slavery might be introduced, 
and thus the Union _ be put in jeopardy. 
Were the storm which threatened to wreck the 
Union passed, were the compromises likely to 
satisfy forever the North and the South, there 
would be weight in this argument. But we 
look upon the tempest as but just commenced. 
The South are determined to introduce new slave 
States, and the North are just as determined 
that they shall not. Why is there such a raus- 
ing from South Carolina to Louisiana, in favor 
of the independent movement in Cuba? Does 
any one doubt for a moment that Cuba will 
eventually throw off the yoke? Does any one 
doubt that her independence will be recognised 

the Federal Government? Does any one 
doubt that she will finally ask admission into 
the Union? Does any one doubt that she will 
be allowed t@ come in? We can sit with our 
hands idle in California, but a storm is sure to 
burst upon our country. Again, what are we 
to do with the Sandwich Islands? The North 
want them fora free State. What are we to 
do with every inch:of land around our borders ? 
So long as the United States have boundaries 
not identical with those ofthe continent, so long 
will the storm impend over her. 

“ Abolitionism is a fire which has been lit in 
the North. Within the last ten years we have 
seen it spread to a conflagration, and it never 
can rest satisfied until slavery is licked from ex- 
istence. We are ina lull, not ina settled calm. 
And while it seems to us that the action of 
California will make but little difference in the 
great result, we think the Southern counties are, 
under the circumstances, making a reasonable 
demand, and one which it is our duty as repub- 
licans to grant.” 

The pro-slavery men must feel a conscious- 
ness of strength, when they thus boldly avow 
their policy. For, if this paper mean anything, 
it means that as there is a general movement 
to extend slave territory,'and a counter moye- 
ment to prevent its extension, the question must 
be agitated in California, and the Southern 
Californians aredetermined to go for a Territo- 
rial Government and Slavery. 

A committee appointed at a late meeting of 
citizens of San Diego, has issued an address in 
favor of division, and called a Convention on the 
subject, which was to meet at Santa Barbara 
on the third Monday in October. 

The Philadelphia North American says that 
“a State cannot be divided except by or with 
the consent of Congress.” The language of the 
Constitution is: “No new State shall be form- 
ed or erected within the jurisdiction of any 
other State, nor any State be formed by the 
junction of two or more States or parts of 
States, without the consent of the Legislatures 
of the States concerned, as well as of Congress.” 
This provision, we suppose, does nov prohibit a 
State from withdrawing its sovereignty from a 
portion of its territory; and the People thereof 
might organize a Government for themselves, 
but the validity of that act would, we presume, 
depend upon the consent of Congress. Should 
the Legislature of California assent to the divi- 
sion, the next step would be, an attempt on the 
part of the Southern Californians to obtain the 
consent of Congress to their Territorial exist- 
ence and government. The agitation of the 
question of Slavery, the power of Congress over 
territcry, and the Wilmot Proviso, would of 
course be renewed, and what then would be- 
come of the boasted Compromise? The first 
and essential feature of that series of measures 
was the organization and admission of Califor- 
nia as a State, with the boundaries defined by 
herself, and with her fundamental law exclu- 
ding slavery. It was this consecration of the 
whole of our Pacific coast to Freedom that was 
constantly dwelt upon as the great argument 








to reconcile the Northern members of Congress 
; 00 the ahamponmnent the Proviso in relation 
to the Territories and to the passage-of the 
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| elected : and is this to be wres 


miserable Fugitive Law. This was the con- | 
sideration for which so many of them deserted 

a Principle, to sustain which they had been 

from them ? 

Not by the voluntary action of the people of 
Southern California has the fraudulent move- 

ment for a slave Territory been organized. 

There are pro-slavery men in the new State 

whose conduct shows that they are acting in 

concert with conspirators on this side of the 

mountains: upon them we charge this insid- 

ious design to plant slavery upon the shores of 
the Pacific. The Sunday Dispatch, for exam- 

ple, is published at San Francisco; it ought to 

feel pride in the grandeur of the State, and 

seek to maintain its integrity: This, we should 

expect to be the natural feeling of the people 

of Northern California. But, the persons con- 

cerned in that paper, and demagogues residing 
in that section, are laboring to reduce the di- 

mensions and of course the political power of 
their State. Can such conduct be accounted 

for on any other ground than that they are 

more interested in the extension of slavery, than 

in the prosperity of the Commonwealth of 
which they are bastard children? We now 
understand the meaning of the party in the 
last Legislature that supported Judge Heyden- 
felt, a notorious slavery-extensionist, against 
Fremont, a known opponent to the extension of 
slavery to the regions west of the Mountains. 
It was working with a view to the ultimate es- 
tablishment of a new slave State on the Pacific. 

While this game is going on in California, 
the old political parties have been crying down 
agitation, and laboring to convince the People 
that the Compromise was a final adjustment of 
the Slavery Question. The Democrats in their 
State Conventions have repeatedly affirmed this 
by solemn resolves, and even the New York 
Whigs, supposed to be more vigilant against 
the encroachments of slavery than a majority 
of their brethren, a few months since laid down 
as one of the articles of their reunion, the fol- 
lowing proposition : 

“That the Whigs of New York as a body are 
opposed to the subjection of any Territories of 
the United States, now free, to laws imposing 
involuntary servitude, except as punishment for 
crime, and they rejpice that no proposition to 
that effect is now pending or likely to be pre- 
sented.” 

At that very moment, a proposition more dan- 
gerous was pending, and likely to be present- 
ed—and that was, to divide California, and or- 
ganize its southern half into a Territorial Goy- 
ernment, without restriction as to slavery. 

We call upon the People to awake. The 
men who tell them that the Question of Sla- 
very is finally adjusted, are false prophets. 
Facts transpiring before our eyes give them the 
lie. If they be permitted to go on deceiving 
the People, the next Congress may be the the- 
atre of the triumph of as detestable a plot to 
defraud Freedom of her rights as any that has 
disgraced the annals of the country. 


> --—- 


EBONY SCHOOLS—ORAL INSTRUCTION. 


The Memphis daily Appeal quotes certain 
comments which appeared in the Era on its 
article againstthe continuance of Sunday schools 
for teaching slaves to read, and thus remarks: 

“The writer of the above rests his whole re- 
ply on the artful plea that we object to slaves 
being taught to read the Bible’ Our argument 
was against their being taught to read—against 
their receiving a literary education. It 1s ab- 
surd to say you only teach them to read the B7- 
ble, when you thus give them the key of all lit- 
erature and science. The Era says we have 
dispelled the illusion that slavery is in accord- 
ance with Christianity. This is another open 
perversion. We expressly said, ‘let them by all 
means receive religious instruction. That 
will render them more faithful, more virtu- 
ous, and more happy, and will reveal to them 
that they are slaves, not only by natnre, but by 
the revealed will of Divinity. But let that re- 
ligious and mora linstruction be given ORALLY, 
and in no other way” Thesame reply will serve 
for the perversion that our article was in disre- 
gard of the Divine injunction, ‘Search the 

criptures’ They can be taught all that is 
necessary, orally. Indeed, all churches evident- 
ly rely more upon oral instruction, even to the 
educated, than upon any other. Else why their 
public services so —w and cn s} many and 
vayjed occasions? Why their solemn ceremo- 
nials, their public singing, praying, preaching, 
lecturing, &c.? The masses of mankind always 
have and always will receive more instruction 
orally than in any other way. Slaves can be 
taught all that is essential and all they can un- 
derstand, orally. Let their education then be 
oral, and not literary. The latter, we repeat, 
strikes at the ‘peace and security of Southern 
society.’ 

“Those citizens of Memphis who superintend 
these schools will find that their enterprise is 
encouraged by Abolitionism. That fell fiend, 
which has threatened the stability of this Union, 
which would rejoice to behold the South « sec- 
ond San Domingo, looks with smiles upon a 
practice which they regard as one of the means 
of sapping the social system of the South. Well 
may men pause and consider, when they re- 
ceive encouragement from such a quarter. Well 
may they and the people ask the fearfnl question, 
are they not giving aid and comfort to Aboli- 
tionism? ‘That they are, is too clear for argu- 
ment, however humane and honorable may be 
their motives. We raise our voices against the 
dangeros practice, and we hope that public 
sentiment, if the law cannot be inyoked, will 
bring it to a speedy termination. Such a school, 
we are informed, existed in this community sey- 
eral years ago; but public sentiment revolted at 
it,and the Grand Jury lonyanom it as a public 
nuisance. If this one which now exists cannot 
be reached by legal process, we shall advocate 
the most stringent enactments on the subject by 
the present Legislature. In one or two South- 
ern States, fo teach slaves to read, is a penitenti- 
ary offence. Viewing it as striking at the in- 
stitution of slavery, and knowing it to be en- 
couraged by the Abolitionists for the purpose of 
aiding in the accomplishment of their foul and 
incendiary schemes, we hope that the Legisla- 
ture will pass equally stringent laws and pun- 
ish the offence with equal severity.” 

As we are disposed to act fairly, the Appeal 
-has the benefit of our columns, to correct what 
it deems a misrepresentation. But, surely this 
explanation is as bad as the original article. 
The Appeal takes the strongest possible ground 
against educating slaves. They must not be 
taught to read the Bible, for if you teach them 
this much, “you give them the key of all litera- 
ture and science ”—and “history and philoso- 
phy,” it asserts in a former article, “attest the 
truth that enlightened men cannot be enslaved.” 

Reading, the ideas that would be gained by 
reading, the mental activity and development 
and intellectual self-reliance it would produce, 
would lead to their elevation and enfranchise- 
ment, and therefore ought to be prohibited. 
Not so with “oral instruction ;” “that will ren- 
der them more faithful, more virtuous, and more 
happy.” How, think you? It “will reveal to 
them that they are slaves, not only by nature, but 
by the revealed will of Divinity!” Exactly 
so—that is the key to the policy of all enemies 
of the freedom of man. Oral instructers of all 
slaves, chattel, political or spiritual, will take 
good care to make this revelation, and to keep 
back “the oracles of God” from the inspection 
of their disciples, who might find therein an- 
other revelation. One of the heaviest charges 
brought by the Protestants at the commence- 
ment of the Reformation against the Catholic 
church, was, that it withheld the Scriptures 
from the laity. Beyond all doubt, it was the 
policy of the Priests to keep the people in igno- 
rance, so that they might train them up in the 
doctrine of blind faith and implicit obedience. 
Oral instruction was as much prized by them as 
it isnow by the editors of the Memphis Appeal ; 
they held, as these gentleman do, that “ Slaves 
can be taught all that is essential and all they 





as distinguished from the “oral” instruction of 
slaves, necessarily strikes at the “peace and se- 


curity ” of society. 


The Appeal seems to be under the impression 
that Abolitionists favor the education of slaves. 
It is not far out of the way. We are really in- 
clined to think that the more ideas a man has, 
and the higher his sphere of thought, the better 
for soul and body, for time and eternity. We 
go for educating all men, so that all men may 
be fit for freedom ; for if Luther and Milton, Cal- 
vin and Sydney, Wesley and Jefferson, to say 
nothing of a greater than all these, are to be be- 
lieved, men are far safer in their own keeping 
than in that of despotic priests or masters. 

The appeal to the People of Memphis to put 
down Sunday schools for slaves, because Aboli- 
tionists are pleased with them, is very reasona- 
ble.  Abolitionists are always pleasea when 
slaveholders treat their slaves kindly—a capital 
reason, we suppose, why they should inflict eru- 
elties upon them. Abolitionists, too, are quite 
favorable to freedom of speech and of the press, 
which is certainly conclusive evidence that the 
South should not tolerate a free press or free 
speech! 

The Appeal invokes “public sentiment” 
against these schools—it would have them in- 
dicted as “nuisances”—or, everything else fail- 
ing, it would have a law passed, making it a 
penitentiary offence to teach a slave to read ; and 
yet it claims membership in the great Democrat- 
ic party, the party of Freedom and Progress, 
whose fundamental maxim is, “ Equal and ex- 
act Justice to all men!” If it be Democracy 
to put one man in the penitentiary for teaching 
another his a—b ab, then are the editors of the 
Memphis Appeal glorious Democrats. 


——-_ 


THE REVOLUTION IN MEXICo. 


A few days since the National Intelligencer 
stated distinctly, that according to the most 
authentic advices, the revolution in Northern 
Mexico was the work of Mexicans themselves, 
and that very few Americans had anything to 
do with it. The statement seemed to us 
groundless, and we quoted from several news- 
papers in the South to show that it was not to 
be relied upon. 

Since then the Intelligencer has confessed its 
error, and the President has issued the follow- 
ing proclamation : 

OFFICIAL. - 
By the President of the United States. 
A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas there is reason to believe thata mili- 
tary expedition is about to be fitted out in the 
United States for the purpose of invading the 
Mexican Republic, with which this country is 
at peace; and whereas there is reason to a 
prehend that a portion of the people of this 
country, regardless of their duties as good citi- 
zens, are concerned in or may be seduced to 
take part in the same; and whereas such en- 
terprises tend to degrade the character of the 
United States in the opinion of the civilized 
world, and are expressly prohibited by law: 

Now, therefore, I have issued this my procla- 
mation, warning all persons who shall connect 
themselves with any such enterprise, in viola- 
tion of the laws and national obligations of the 
United States, that they will thereby subject 
themselves to the heavy penalties denounced 
against such offences ; that if they should be 
captured within the jurisdiction of the Mexican 
authorities, they must expect to be tried and 
punished according to the laws of Mexico, and 
will have no right to claim the interposition of 
this Government in their behalf. 

I therefore exhort all well-disposed citizens 
who have at heart the reputation of their coun- 
try, and are animated with a just regard for 
its laws, its peace, and its welfare, to discounte- 
nance, and by all lawful means prevent, any 
such enterprise ; and I call upon every officer of 
this Government, civil or military, to be vigil- 
ant in arresting for trial and punishment every 
such offender. 

Given under my hand the twenty-second day 
of October, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-one, and the 
seventy-sixth of the independence of the United 
States. Mitvtarp Frunimore. 

By the President: 

J. J. CRITTENDEN, 
Acting Secretary of State. 

The proclamation is well timed, and issued, 
we doubt not, in good faith. Whatever delin- 
quencies the Administration is guilty of, bad 
faith towards foreign nations is not one of them. 
It has always shown both the will and ability 
to maintain our treaty obligations, and respect 
the rights of our neighbors. Still, these ma- 
rauding movements on our Southwest must 
deeply affect our national reputation. The 
world will begin to distrust our honesty, and 
regard us with fear and dislike, as a People in- 
clined to freebooting. 

The information on which the Proclamation 
was issued, was received just before its appear- 
ance, from our Consul at Matamoros, and was 
to the effect that a company of Texans had 
been organized and had marched into Mexico, 
and that new enlistments were in progress for 
similar movements. 

The newspapers represent that the revolu- 
tion, as it is called, has grown out of the high 
tariff of Mexico, and the cupidity of smugglers. 
A correspondent of the Intelligencer, writing 
from Brownsville, October 7, says: 

“The American merchants have on hand a 
large amount of goods which cannot legally be 
sent into Mexico with any profit, on account of 
the high tariff, and in attempts to smuggle 
them in large quantities have been seized, and 
are now lying in the Mexican custom-houses on 
the river. To get possession of these goods, and 
open the ports for the purpose of passing in 
others, these mercenary individuals work upon 
the passions of a few discontented Mexicans, 
and employ a greater number of Americans to 
place themselves under the command of a cer- 
tain Carvajal, cross from the American side of 
the river, and, under the name of a revolution, 
attack the town, or rather custom-house of Ca- 
margo. After the slaughter of about fifty of 
the Government troops, and a number of help- 
less women and children, they take possession 
of the place, publish a pronunciamiento, seize 
the custom-house, declare the port open, and, 
for the purpose of dividjgg the spoils, sell the 
forfeited goods to the ortgznal owners, who, be- 
ing present and prepared, bid them in at auc- 
tion at a fraction of their value ; thus recover- 
ing by an act of piracy and robbery a 
legally forfeited for violating the laws of Mex- 
ico.” 

The same writer says that a majority of the 
revolutionary party is composed of Americans, 
and while he characterizes the greater portion 
as “ worthless and abandoned,” he adds— 

“Unfortunately this cannot be said of all of 
them. In the town of Rio Grande, opposite 
Camargo, it is a common boast among many of 
the most influential citizens of the Bieri that 
they were present, and took part in the fight!” 

It is folly to attribute these revolutionary 
projects to the sordid purposes of a few smug- 
glers. The movement has its origin in the de- 
termination of a large portion of our South- 
western population to obtain more territory and 
additional security for Slavery. A few months 
ago, we published an editorial from the Hous- 
ton Telegraph, entitled “A Speck of War,” in 
which it was stated that the escape of slaves to 
the Mexican side of the Rio Grande,and the ob- 
stacles thrown in the way of their reclamation, 
had become such an eyil, that, unless the Fede- 
ral Government should promptly interfere to 
correct it, the People would take the remedy into 
their own hands. This may throw some light 
upon what seems to the correspondent of the 
National Intelligencer so inexplicable—“the 
common boast among many of the most influen- 
tial citizens of the town of Rio Grande, that 
they took part in the fight at Camargo.” They 
had something to gain by tt. 





The plan is, to push the revolution as far as 


Leon, and Coahuila, from Mexico, and add 


the Sierra Madre, separate Tamaulipas, New 


creasing the political power of Slavery, keep- 
ing up the value of its victims and products, 
and securing a sufficient guaranty against the 
escape of fugitives. That is the whole of tt. 
The Mobile Register, while pretending to dep- 
recate the forcible seizure of these provinces, 
dwells with great fondness on their atttactions, 
and openly proclaims that annexation is the 
object of the revolution. 
From the Mobile Register. 

“Tur Revo.ution In Mexico.—The news 
of the revolution in the Mexican States will be 
read with deep interest. For a long while 
movements have been going on, having in view 
the severance of these States from the Republic 
of Mexico. The utter inability of that Gov- 
ernment to extend protection to their people, 
who have been exposed to constant incursions 
and ravages from the Indians, and the neg- 
lect of the United States to carry out the 
stipulations of the treaty of Guadaloupe, for 
their defence, have caused the inhabitants to 
take steps to secure their own safety, and to 
liberate them from a Government so incompe- 
tent and inefficient. But, in addition to this, 
large numbers of adventurers have gone into 
the country from Texas and other parts of the 
United States; and they have fomented the dis- 
satisfaction of the inhabitants, and induced 
them to take up arms for independence. One 
alleged motive 1s to secure the annexation of these 
States to the United States. It is said to be ab- 
solutely necessary that our authority shall be 
extended to the Sierra Madre, as the present 
boundary, the Rio Grande, is utterly insecure 
and insufficient. The mountain line could be 
easily guarded, and would much more effectu- 
ally coincide with natural arrangements and 
divisions. Such are the arguments pressed in 
support of the alleged necessity of the proposed 
annexation. That they are shallow and casuist- 
ical, and not such as to justify the seizure of 
these territories, must be evident to every reflect- 
ive, righi-minded man. 

“The States in question, Tamaulipas, New 
Leon, and Coahuila, embrace some of the rich- 
est and most valuable portions of Mexico. The 
country is admirably adapted to agricultural 
purposes, as well as for grazing. This is a great 
cattle region, and if in the possession of an en- 
ergetic, enterprising, and thrifty population, 
would soon become one of the garden spots of 
the Southwest. As things now are, the inhab- 
itants are generally indolent, ignorant, and 
miserable—a squalid, degraded race, equally 
incompetent to protect themselves against the 
depredations of the Indians, or to avail them- 
selves of the treasures which Nature has lavish- 
ly bestowed upon the couutry. The infusion, 
in late years, of hardy, spirited, and restless 
adventurers from the United States. has led to 
the events which have how occurred, and they 
will, no doubt, be followed by others of greater 
magnitude, till these States are independent of 
Mexico. Whether they shall ever become a 
part of our national domain, isa graye ques- 
tion, involving many points of morals, as well 
as policy. We have no time to discuss them 
now. At present, we barely point to the oc- 
currences which have taken place, as the com- 
mencement of events which may have, ere long, 
a vast national importance.” 

While these movements have been going on, 
the Democrats have been swearing that the 
Slavery Question is finally settled, and Whigs 
have been resolving, 

“That the Whigs, as a body, are inflexibly 
opposed to the subjection of any territory of 
the United States, now free, to laws imposing 
involuntary servitude, except as a punishment 
for crime, and they rejoice that no proposition 
to that effect is now pending, or likely to be pre- 
sented.” 

Of course not. No such proposition was ever 
seriously made: but there zs a proposition likely 
to be presented—to annex divers new States on 
our Southwestern border, adapted to slave la- 
bor, without any restriction as to the introdue- 
tion of Slavery. Why deny the existence of 
an imaginary danger, and shut your eyes to 
one, palpable and threatening ? 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND TREASON 
TRIALS. 

Where did the idea of making resistance to 
any particular law, treason, originate? The 
first formal exhibition of it we noticed was in 
an elaborate editorial of the Washington Re- 
public, the special organ of the Administration, 
written immediately after the occurrence of the 
Christiana riot. The article discussed the sub- 
ject of Treason, assumed that the act of resist- 
ing a United States law was treason, and that 
all who aided, countenanced, or recognised it, 
committed treason. The following extract is a 
fair specimen of its vindictive tone: 

“One would suppose, from the advice of forci- 
ble resistance so familiarly given by the Aboli- 
tionists, that they are quite unawares that there 
is any such crime as treason recognised by the 
Constitution, or punished with death by the laws 
of the United States. We would remind them 
that not only is there such a crime, but there is 
a solemn decision of the Supreme Court that 
all who are concerned in a conspiracy which 1i- 
pens into treason, whether present or absent 
from the scene of actual violence, are involved in 
the same liabilities as the immediate actors. If 
they engage in the conspiracy and stimulate the 
treason, they may keep their bodies from the af- 
fray, without saving their necks from a halter. 
“Tt would be very much to the advantage of 
society if an example could be made of some of 
these pestilent agitators, who excite the ignorant 
and reckless to treasonable violence, from which 
they themselves shrink, but who are, not only in 
morals but in law, equally guilty and equally 
amenable to punishment with the victims of their 
inflammatory counsels.” 

Forthwith followed arrests and prosecutions 
for: treason, instituted by the District Attorney 
of the United States, and a charge from Judge 
Kane, in which we find every one of the senti- 
ments of this extract repeated and affirmed in 
very similar language. Was that article in the 
Republic written without authority? Did it not 
reveal the purpose of the Administration to try 
the plan of putting down agitation by prose- 
cutions for treason? “It would be very much 
to the advantage of society if an example could 
be made of some of those pestilent agitators! ” 
That is, hanging a few anti-slavery men would 
exert a very wholesome influence in putting 
down the discussion of the subject of Slavery. 
We have a right to infer that this daring 
article would not have appeared, had it not been 
the intention of the Administration to insist on 
prosecutions for Treason: and this inference is 
confirmed by the fact that the Republic has 
never denied the imputation of such a purpose 
to the Administration, while it has denied that 
it had anything to do in the attempt to make 
Treason out of the Syracuse affair. 





PORTENTS. 


The result of the election in Pennsylvania is 
claimed in some quarters as a Buchanan tri- 
umph. This, we are assured, is a mistake. If 
we have been correctly informed, neither of 
those respectable gentlemen, Messrs. Buchanan 
and Webster, who have been laboring to hunk- 
erise their respective parties, can congratulate 
himself on the result. The only Democratic 
candidate for the Supreme Bench who was de- 
feated, was Mr. Buchanan’s particular friend, 
James Campbell. He was defeated, notwith- 
standing Mr. Buchanan’s indefatigable efforts 
to prevent such a catastrophe. The Pennsyl- 
vania Statesman, a Democratic paper published 
in Philadelphia, says that the nomination of 
Mr. Campbell was urged by Mr. Buchanan 
“personally and indefatigably,” and that he 
spent “almost a week of his precious time in 
intercepting the delegates” previously to’ the 
convention to secure his nomination, This indi- 
cates the deep interest which Mr. Buchanan 
took in Judge Campbell’s election, and the re- 
sult is anything but flattering to his own hopes 
of success. 

The result of the election for Governor, shows 
that Mr. Webster, if he ever had any popularity 
in Pennsylvania, has lost it by his opposition to 





Gov. Johnston. The Pennsylvania Telegraph, a 


can understand, orally,” and that the “literary,” them to our Union as slave States—thereby in- leading Whig paper published at Harrisburg, 








et 
since the election, contains the following para. 
graph : 

“Mr. Webster Disappointed—The majority 
against Gov. Johnston, although enough to ik 
isfy the Locofocos, will not come up to the point 
necessary fully to gratify Mr. Webster. His 
decree that it should reach ‘twenty-five thor. 
sand, has not been carried out to that limit 
But the defeat will still prove a balm to an 
apostate mind, and may stimulate Mr. Webster 
on in his work of prostrating the Whig party,” 

The official returns give Bigler about eight 
thousand five hundred majority—small enough 
to show every Whig politician, including Mr. 
Webster, that no Whig candidate for the Presi. 
dency can hope to carry Pennsylvania, unless 
he is approved by Goy. Johnston. Mr. By. 
chanan and Mr. Webster may both read “the 
handwriting on the wall.” ¥ 

THE NEW TEST. 
LETTER FROM GOV. BROWN OF FLORIDA 
TaLianasser, Sept. 4, 1851, 

My Dear Sir: In reply to your inquiries 
I will very briefly give you my views in regard 
to the course which I conceive the South should 
pursue in respect to the nomination of candi. 
dates for the next Presidential election, 

A statesman will have read the signs of the 
times to little purpose, if he cannot see and un. 
derstand the position of the slaveholding States 
at the present crisis. A man of wisdom and 
sound philosophy, before he makes up the last 
issue upon which destiny hangs, would take 
great care to see that it not only places him in 
the right position, but that it places his oppo- 
nent clearly in the wrong. This I conceive to 
be the attitude of the Southern States, in ac- 
cepting the Compromise measures of the last 
Congress, as a final adjustment of the delicate 
and pagoang question of Slavery. On the part 
of the South, that settlement will be adhered to 
in good faith, and from the North like good 
faith will be required. 

With the friends of the Union at the North, 

who have so nobly sustained and maintained 
the popes measures, the Southern Whigs 
will cordially unite in the choice of a Chief 
Magistrate for the nation ; but with the fanatics 
and “higher law” factions they will not affiliate, 
or very quietly submit to any further agitation 
7 Slavery question in the National Coun. 
cils. 
_ As little as [ have seriously apprehended any 
imminent danger of a dissolution of our Confed- 
eracy, I believe the next Presidential election 
will be the test of its permanency, and that 
great wisdom and prudence will be required in 
the selection of the candidates, and in concen- 
trating the Union Conservative party of the 
nation. The failure in an election of the peo- 
ple should be avoided if possible. If it goes to 
Congress, a theatre will be presented for all 
the ambitious, designing, and evil spirits in the 
land, to plot mischief and treason against the 
Union. The Northern Abolitionists and the 
Southern Secessionists will find it a field for 
the accomplishment of all their views, and for 
which they are now striving. The Democratic 
party are making strong efforts to rally the 
party upon old party issues, disregarding recent 
dissensions, calculating, in the event of a defeat 
before the people, upon their stregth in Con- 
gress; and this, wisdom would admonish us to 
guard against; for notwithstanding their boast- 
ed abhorrence of free-soilism, they have shown 
in the whole history of their party, that when 
it becomes necessary to insure political success, 
they never have been very scrupulous about the 
means. 

Under all the circumstances, [ think a Na- 
tional Union Convention, disregarding old party 
lines, would be the course of wisdom: but if 
that cannot be effected, there ought to be a Na. 
tional Whig Convention, and all of the South- 
ern States should send Delegates to it; but un- 
der instrutions, to require the adoption of reso- 


lutions by the Convention, that no candidate ° 


for either the Presidency or the Vice Presidency 
should be put in nomination, who had not, or 
would not, make an explicit declaration of his 
approval and support of the Compromise meas- 
ures, and especially of the fugitive slave law: 
and his disapproval of any repeal or modifica- 
tion of it. And without such explicit decla- 
ration by the Convention, before proceeding to 
the nomination of the candidates, to withdraw 
from any participation in the Convention. 
ese are, hastily, my views. 
I am yours, very truly, 
Tuomas Brown 

W. G. M. Davis, Esq. 

Governor Brown can have no special interest 
in the execution of the Fugitive Law, as Flori- 
da, from her situation, can suffer but little 
damage from the escape of slaves. He belongs 
to that large class of Southern men who, with- 
out approving of the Compromise, have agreed 
to acquiesce in it for the sake of peace. Yet 
we find him exacting from the North what the 
South has not conceded, and will not concede— 
approbation of the Compromise, and a pledge 
not to repeal or modify either that or the Fugi- 
tive Law. 

The new test he proposes is a severe one, but 
we predict that it will be submitted to. Let a 
National Whig Convention, he says, be held: 
let the Whigs of the South be fully represent- 
ed; and let their delegates be instructed io 
withdraw from the Convention unless it will 
adopt a resolution, that no candidate for either 
the Presidency or Vice Presidency. be put in 
nomination who has not made or will not make 
an explicit declaration of his approval and sup- 
port of the Compromise measures, and especially 
of the Fugitive Slave Law, in his disapproval 
of any repeal or modification of it. 

That the same test will be introduced in the 
Democratic National Convention, no one can 
doubt. The Democrats of the South are at 
least the equals of their Whig brethren in pro- 
slavery intolerance. 

The old parties at the North meanwhile are 
laboring to allay agitation. They protest 
against the further discussion of the subject of 
slavery. All issues growing out of it they in- 
sist have been settled, and each of them calls 
upon its adherents to unite on the platform of 
acquiescence in the Compromise and obedience 
to the Fugitive Law. Some of their journals 
fancy that they have so far succeeded in this 
work of pacification, that they can galvanize 
into life the old party issue of a tariff, while 
others are trying to get up a question concern- 
ing the precise quantity of sympathy we should 
bestow on Foreign Revolutionists. They have 
been soothing themselves with the notion that 
they had done all that the South could require ; 
and been looking forward to the time when, in 
National Convention; some vague generalities 
might enable them to agree with their South- 
ern brethren in the nomination of Presidential 
candidates. 

The South is not to be caught with chaff. 
Its politicians insist upon the suppression of sla- 
very agitation at the North, at the very ™~ 
ment they are planning to make the question 
of slavery the sole issue of the next Presiden 
tial election. They agitate without ceasing: 
In vain you look in the columns of their lead- 
ing journals for discussions about old party 
issues. The one question with them is, how 
they shall compel the North to swear perpett- 
al adherence to the Compromise and the Fug 
tive Law, intact; and the letter of Governor 
Brown to Judge Davis (a—resident, we believe, 
of Norfolk, Virginia) shows the device for & 
torting its submission. The Seward Whig 
who shall enter a National Convention will be 
obliged to leave his Albany re-union platform 
at the door, and the Radical Democrat will be 
informed that, as there exists some doubt in 
relation to the construction of the old Baltimore 
resolution concerning interference with ae 
tions of slavery, he must vote for a aupplemen” 
al resolve, affirming that it means cordial sup- 
port of the Compromise and Fugitive Law, vad 
stern denunciation of all attempts to repeal ° 

ify either. 
ard Nise York Daily Times thinks the Na- 
tional Whig Convention would refuse the a 
but that the National Democratic Conven _ 
would adopt it. Both will adopt it, should 
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d. Why not? Surely the Dem- 
ocratic leaders of the North have indicated 
their willingness to bow just as low as the 
South may require, and why should the Whigs 
of New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and 
Ohio, who have with great unanimity avowed 
in unqualified terms their approbation of the 
Administration and their determination to sus- 
tain it, refuse their assent to a resolution affirm- 
ing approbation and continued support of meas- 
ures the passage and enforcement of which 
‘have been the principal achievements of the 
Administration ? 


South deman 





Now, we wish to call the attention of the 
People to this point: while the test which the 
slaveholding politicians are about forcing on the 
North, through the two old political parties, is in- 
tended to stop agitation in that section, and pre- 
yent any attempt on its part to interfere with 
questions of slavery, it does not bind themselves to 
stop aggression, and quit their projects of slavery- 
extension. Padlocks and fetters are for slaves, 
not masters. The North must submit to be 
handeuffed and gagged by the South, which 
holds itself free to speak and act as it pleases. 
Slaveholding demagogues may plot the exten- 
sion of slavery to New Mexico and Utah, may 
urge the division of the State of California with 
a view to carve a slave State out of its south- 
ern half, may aim by the annexation of Cuba 
to augment the political power of slavery, may 
light up the fires of civil war in the northern 
provinces of Mexico, so as to carry slaye terri- 
tory to the Sierra Madre. _ All this is in accord- 
ance with the Compromise, and in the true 
spirit of union and pacification ; but, if a North- 
ern Whig or Democrat should presume to ques- 

tion the propriety of such doings, he is an of- 
fender against the Compromise, and must be 
denounced as unworthy of political fellowship 
in the two old parties; he will not regard the 
late settlement of the slave question as a final 
adjustment; he is a pestilent agitator, a dan- 
gerous fanatic, a traitor morally if not legally ! 

We recollect that in 1848, Daniel Webster 
stirred the blood of his countrymen by exclaim- 
ing, “The North! Why, there has been no 
North ’/” But, he thanked God that the signs 
were auspicious, and that there was about to 
bea North. His prophecy remains unfulfilled, 
and no one hasdone more than himself to make 
it a mockery. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


Brackwoop’s Epinsures Montuty. Republished 
by Leonard Scott & Co., New York. For sale by 
Taylor & Maury, Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The October number has plenty of entertain- 
ing matter, spiced with any amount of Tory- 
ism. Its articles are—Essays of Mr. Helps, 
My Novel, or Varieties in English Life, the 
New Zealanders, the Italian Revolution, Levan- 
tine Rambles, Day Dreams of an Exile, A 
Voice from the Diggings, The Experiment. 





Tur Lapy AND THE Priest. By Mrs. Maberly. 
New York: The Harpers. For sale by Franck Tay- 
lor, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. D. C. 

An historical romance, the scene of which is 
laid in England in the 12th century. The au- 
thor displays a great deal of knowledge, much 
insight into character, and has worked out an 
exceedingly interesting narrative. 


Tue WeppinG Dress: By Alexander Dumas. New 
York: Dewitt & Davenport. For sale by Taylor 
& Maury, Washington, D. C. 

The author of “Monte Christo” has added 
nothing to his reputation by this novel. It is 
passable; but any one can see that it was writ- 
ten just to make a book, there being a deal of 
talk about nothing. 


Mr. Russett’s Appress before the Norfolk Agri- 

ricultural Society at Dedham. i 

This address is characterized by good sense, 

sensible suggestions, and a vein of pleasantry, 

which must have kept the audience in a good 
humor. 


UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY. Boston: R. S. Tomp- 
kins. October, 1851. 

This Quarterly is independent and fearless 
on moral questions, and is apt to take a strong 
grasp of the subjects which come under its no- 
tice. Several topics of general interest are 
treated in this number, aside from denomina- 
tional views. 

Sartain’s MaGazine. Philadelphia: John Sartain 
& W.Sloanecker. For sale by W. Adam, Penn- 
sylvania avenue, Washington. 

Many beautiful engravings adorn this num- 
ber, which also contains the usual amount of 
agreeable reading. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF Our NEIGHBORHOOD IN 
Oxnto.—Under this title, we understand that a 
New York publisher is about to issue a volume 
of prose tales by our correspondent, Alice Carey, 
already favorably known for her poetical wri- 


sketchgs a wide popularity. They bear the true 
stamp of genius—simple, natural, truthful— 
and evince a keen sense of the humor and pathos 
of the comedy and tragedy of life in the country, 
We need only refer to such pieces as “ Mrs. 
Troost and Mrs. Hill,” “A Reminiscence,” 
“Light and Shade,” “ The Deacon’s Folks,” and 
the opening chapter of “ Ill-Starred,” in support 
of this estimate of the writer’s power. No one 
who has ever read it can forget the story of 
the sad and beautiful Mary Wildermings; its 
weird fancy, tenderness, and beauty ; its touch- 
ing description of the emotions of a sick and 
suffering human spirit, and its exquisite rural 
pictures. The moral tone of Alice Carey’s 
writings is unobjectionable always—if we ex- 
cept, perhaps, an occasional outlook upon life, 
too sad and deprecating. This tendency, how- 
ever, is relieved by a vivid perception of the 
ludicrous and humorous in character, which 
ever and anon discloses itself against the sober- 
hued background of her pictures. The readers 
of the Era will, we are persuaded, be pleased to 
meet in a new dress their old acquaintance, 
Patty Lee. J. G. W. 


CLosr oF THE Great Exursition.—On Sat- 
urday last the grand exposition of the World’s 
Industry—the rst ever attempted—was closed 
to the public, and on Wednesday the premiums 
awarded to exhibitors were officially proclaim- 
ed, and the Exhibition therewith brought to an 





end 

The premiums awarded at this Exhibition 
are all bronze medals of admirable design and 
workmanship, calculated to perpetuate the 
memory of the Exhibition and the merit of the 
prywnyes exhibitors throu They are 
of two kinds—the jury medal, awarded by the 


several juries : . * 
exhibited in ane e articles of decided merit 


: re a classes ; a 

Pes medals, awarded by the Gouncil of 

residents of the several juries on the recom 
mendation of those juries respectively to th ra 
—_— sections, by’ these to the ¢ po! 

residents, and there g) ‘ 
One hundred and sixty-nine only of ee rated 
cil medals” have been awarded in all. -diedh, 
uted among the several nations Ho 
the exposition as follows: to Great Bata; . 
Germany, 12; Austria, 4: Belgium, 2. Tuvan : 
2; Spain, 1; France, 56; United States, 4 
Russia, 3; Switzerland, 2; Holland, 1. Rem’ 
1; Turkey, 1. The five obtained b citizens of 
the United States are awarded as follows : toc 
H. MeCormick, Chicago, Illinois, for his Virginia 
Reaper; David Dick. Meadville, Western 
Penn., or his Anti-Friction Press; to Charles 
\0odyear, New Heaven, Conn., for his India 
Rub ber fabrics ; W. Bond & Son, Boston, 

nan Pi aM sag Gale 

xas, for his Meat-Biscuit. Of the jury medals, 
Which are awarded by the joa mates 


. 2 * 


merit of whatever kind, we think about 


of the section or group of 


one hundred fall to the share of citizens of the 
United States —Tribune. 

The London Times, of the 30th ult., says that 
the Royal Commissioners have given legal notice 
of their intention to have the “Crystal Palace” 
removed. 


BEGINNING TO BE APPRECIATED. 


Northern demagogueism is beginning to be 
appreciated by Southernmen. The manifestoes 
of Messrs. Dallas and Paulding turn out to be 
poor bids in the Southern market. The New 
Orleans (La.) Crescent, a paper never backward 
to urge the pretensions of slavery, says of them : 

“They indicate, among the other thousand 
and one signs of the day, the approach of a 
Presidential canvass, and show that the poli- 
ticians are already in the field, harvesting votes. 
They offer pertinent and positive proof of the com- 
manding influence of Southern delegates in a 
National Convention, and of the servile appeals 
politicians of distinguished standing will unhesi- 
tatingly make to them. They are two bids, it 
seems to us, for Southern popularity, and are 
made with a reckless zeal which shows that of 
more were required of them, they would promise 
everything and anything.” 

No doubt about it—though you should re- 
quire them to believe in the doctrine of con- 
structive treason, and repudiate that of con- 
structive mileage. Nothing so absurd or un- 
natural that they would not do it. 

As to the amendment of the Constitution pro- 
posed by Mr. Dallas, to remedy anti-slavery 
agitation, the Crescent coolly tells him that it 
does not believe he himself knows what he 
means, in which remark we entirely concur. 
It adds: “This doctrine of amendment is the 
most dangerous and anti-Southern which has 
been broached, and the South would be insane 
to countenanceit.” Alas! that inventors in pol- 
itics and in the arts should be so poorly paid. 
Poor Mr. Paulding meets with no better treat- 
ment. He is assured that “there is nothing in 
his letter which has not been said, much better 
said, twenty times before, by Rhett and his co- 
laborers.” 

Both are summarily dismissed in the following 
terms, from which we infer that, like the great 
men we read of in history, who have received 
more kicks than coppers for their counsels, 
they have lived before or after their time. 


“Tn reading the letters of Messrs. Dallas and 
Paulding, we could not fail to observe that the 
approaching elections were plainly in their 
view. They are the first who have opened the 
canvass. They minister to dangerous sectional 
feeling. They cast sparks of fire into explosive 
natures, and, in fact, declare open war upon the 
compromise. Mr. Dallas asks an amendment 
of the Constitution. Mr. Paulding is hopeless, 
gloomy, restless ; he sees no alternative between 
wrong and insult and secession. Are these the 
convictions of these eminent statesmen? Can 
any man of common sense believe that they are ? 
Are they not, rather, mere political pennants, 
raised in advance of the coming contest, to at- 
tract supporters in its heat and pressure? Such 
we hold them. They are the forerunners of 
that unfortunate system of electioneering in the 
Presidential contest, by miserable appeals to 
purely local and sectional feeling.” 








FOREIGN INTERFERENCE. 


It seems that the Governments of France 
and England have been making certain repre- 
sentations to our Government, in relation to 
the late expeditions against Cuba. The Wash- 
ington correspondent of the North American 
states that Mr. Crittenden, acting Secretary of 
State, has made a reply “eminently worthy of} 
the American character,” admonishing them in 
courteous terms, but plainly enough, to mind 
their own business. It further appears that 
the French Government had ordered a portion 
of her public marine to scour the coast of the 
United States! 

Both countries would be better employed in 
attending to their own affairs. The Govern- 
ment of this country has honestly enforced its 
neutrality laws, and will continue to do so, 
without foreign admonition; this it will not 
and ought not to tolerate, from the miserable 
creature who stabbed Republicanism in Rome, 
and is aiming at despotic power in France. 
Foreign Governments must not imagine, from 
the fierce controversies that have prevailed in 
this country, that we have ceased to regard 
each other as brethren, or to watch over our 
nationality, as a priceless treasure. Differ as 
we may on questions of home concern, we all 
cherish a common sentiment as it regards for- 
eign interference—and that is, deadly hostility 
to it, in whatsoever form it may dare reveal 
itself. 


TEXAN RANGERS—WILD CAT—THE 
FUGITIVE LAW. 


Telegraphic reports from New Orleans on the 
16th are as follows: 

“Carvajal was within ten miles of Mata- 
moras, with a very large force, including about 
four hundred Texan rangers. It was expected 
that he would attack the city on the following 
morning. Among the rangers is one company 
who were discharged from the United States 
army. Advices from Galveston, Texas, report 
that ‘Wild Cat’ and his warriors had gone 
toward Matamoras, it was supposed with the 
intention of joining Carvajal.” 

The old game over again. Four hundred 
Texan rangers! The truth about Wild Cat is 
probably the reverse of the report. There is 
some reason why he should join the Mexicans, 
but none at all for his joining the rangers, as 
will appear from the following letter from 
Brownsville, Texas, showing that the Fugitive 
Slave Law is to be used for the purpose of kid- 


napping slaves from the Indians, and provoking 
another Indian war : 


THE FUGITIVE LAW ON THE MEXICAN FRON- 
TIER—WILD CAT AND THE INDIANS. 
From the New Orleans Commercial Bulletin. 

SeprmBer 20.—The sheriff of San Antonio 
de Bexar arrived here a few days ago, in -com- 
pany- with some men, for the purpose, it ap- 
pears, of arresting some of Wild Cat’s negroes, 
who are claim ya sundry individuals in the 
Northern States. He has with him sundry 
documents to establish claims, and accordingly 
went to work, and on the 19th instant arrested 
Goffer John, the chief of the negroes attached 
to Wild Cat, and the same who commanded the 
negro warriors in the Florida war. It appears 
that John came on this side of the river for 
some puspen®, and, before he was aware of. 
being looked for, found himself pinioned and in 
the hands of the white people. The other ar- 
rest, made immediately after, was that of a lad 
named Mungo, the son of Austin, Wild Cat’s 
chief interpreter, who had a situation on this 
side, and whose arrest I witnessed. There was 
no attempt made to stop the sheriff in his 
course, and the prisoners are now under guard, 
and no rescue has thus far been attempted. 

On the day following the arrest, Goffer 
John’s free papers were brought in and delivered 
to Colonel Morris, the commandant of Fort 
Duncan, who, after examining the same, gave 
it as his opinion that Goffer John was a free 
man, and no man had any claim upon him, be- 
cause General Jusup has certified to that fact, 
and other documents cofroborate the same. 
About the boy nothing is yet known, for his 
father is absent on a hunting excursion, and no 
papers have been produced as ye but the 
opinion is that he 3s also free. In the mean 
time, Colonel Morris can. do nothing in the 
matter, for the reason that he has no authority 
to interfere with the civil law; and I presume 
the prisoners will be taken to San Antonio for 
acetals 





Goffer John is claimed by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment as a Mexican citizen and a Mexican 
soldier - and last night Captain Aradunda, the 
and garrison ian italy pt, eaten mitted 
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son opposite, and report says that he is furious. 
And what action he will Take is a matter of 
speculation. He is keen and talented, and a 
brave man, and may do something that the 
captors may rue. He (Wild Cat) is and has 
been dissatisfied for some time past, and this 
may serve him for an excuse to act once more 
on the defensive, and make this frontier any- 
thing else but pleasant dwelling-place. And 
furthermore, the Mexican authorities consider 
that their rights are ret = upon, and their 
citizens maltreated by the United States. These 
are the facts thus far. Let us wait for the 
future. 

Sepr. 24.—Col. Morris, and some other gen- 
tlemen, visited the officers of the Mexican gar- 
rison last evening, at which Wild Cat, with 
some fifty warriors, were in attendance, and 
when a Big Talk was had, Wild Cat appeared 
in grand costume, wearing his sable plume and 
ornaments, and painted according to his fancy, 
(that is to say, pelarted for war,) and his men 
had likewise called Red Clay to their aid, and 
the whole family looked pretty much like so 
many devils of the second class, and much talk- 
ing did it require to keep the judiciary peace- 
able; but after many explanations, Wild Cat 
concluded to keep cool, and wait for the au- 
thorities to give his woolly-headed friends their 
liberty once more. The first intention of the 
Indians was to rush across the river and rescue 
the prisoners, but the Mexican captain notified 
them that if they did so, he would fire upon them 
if they men tg to recross the river, and 
Master Wild Cat found himself between two 
fires, and I doubt not that the prospect thus 
presented had some weight to boon him in 
check. At the erid of the conference, Wild Cat 
asked Col. Morris if he was permitted to cross 
over and see the prisoners; and receiving per- 
mission, he came over to-day, and brought over 
with him some twenty of his men, but thus far 
TF have not seen him, and he is at this time with 
the prisoners.” 

Wild Cat will not submit to the operations 
of kidnappers as tamely as his white brethren 
in the North, so that we may look out for 
squalls. 





UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


To the Editor of the National Era : 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” improves as it pro- 
gresses—it increases in interest as the story is 
unfolded. Long life and prosperity to its author, 
say I. There is one scene in the last chapter 
which it seems to me would make a good sub- 
ject for a painting. It is that where Uncle 
Tom is discovered seated in his loft over the 
stable, “containing a bed, a chair, and a small, 
rough stand, where lay Tom’s Bible and Hymn- 
book,” intently engaged over the slate, with 
Eva peeping over his shoulder, “each one equal- 
ly earnest, and about equally ignorant,” yet 
both engaged in the mysteries of pot-hooks and 
hangers, trying to write a letter to Chloe and 
“the chil’en”—the golden-haired, sinless child, 
and the dark-browed single-minded Tom. If 
such a painting were executed in the style in 
which the grammatical Foy used to do his horse- 
shoeing, “agreeable to nature, and according 
to art,” it would doubtless receive the commenda- 
tion of the public. Besides the painting, the 
seene might be engraved as a suitable embel- 
lishment to “Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” when it shall 
be published in book form. What think you of 
the suggestion? Would it not be well to whis- 
per to some of our artists, who sometimes lack 
subjects for their pencils, to try their hands on 
it? Come, gentlemen artists, don’t all speak at 
once. ee 

Washington, October 24, 1851. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


The movements of Kossuth occupy a great 
deal of the attention of foreign journals. The 
refusal of the French Government to allow him 
to proceed from Marseilles through France to 
England, is a topic of indignant comment. It 
is another evidence of the meanness and op- 
pression of the Government of M. L. N. Bona- 
parte. The people of Marseilles did not sym- 
pathize with their rulers, but showed the warm- 
est regard for the illustrious exile. In his let- 
ter to the Democrats of that place, he says— 
“T have heard my name blended with the hymn 
of the Marseillaise, and with the shouts of Vive 
la Republique !—a ery which is the only legal 
one in France; the only one whose legitimacy 
has been won by the blood of the martyrs of 
Liberty. It is so natural to love freedom! It 
is so light to suffer for it!” He closes with a 
paragraph which must have fired the blood of 
every true French Republican : 

“Permit me not to speak any more of the 
refusal of the Government of the French 
Republic to grant me a passage through its 
territory. I know that the French people 
are not responsible for and are not identi- 
fied with its acts. I know that neither M. 
L. N. Bonaparte nor M. Faucher are the 
French nation. I knew, and I know, that the 
Executive power is delegated to them ; but that 
the honor of the French nation. is not in their 
keeping. I shall no longer bear in mind their 
refusal, and I desire that humanity shall not 
remember it, if by any chance those who have 
been already in exile, and who to all appear- 
ance have forgotten it, should again be so. Last 
evening, one of your brethren, (of our breth- 
ren,) an operative of Marseilles—oh! I know 
his name, and I shall not forget it—came, in 
spite of the cold, and swimming through the 
water, on board the American frigate, to press 
my hand. I pressed his hand with pity, with 
emotion, and gently reproached him for his 
temerity. ‘Que voulez vous?’ he answered, 
‘I desired to touch your hand, I could not find 
a boat, I took to the water, and here I am. 
Are there any obtacles to him who wills?’ I 
bowed to these noble words. The love of lib- 
erty, the sentiment of duty and fraternity, were 
mine before coming to Marseilles; but it is at 
Marseilles I haye found the motto, ‘There are 
no obstacles to him who wills!’ That motto 
shall be mine. Vive la Republique! Health 
and fraternity ! Louis Kossutu.” 

Kossuth left Marseilles in the Mississippi, 


with the other refugees, on the 1st of October, | 


for Southampton, but had not reached there 
on the 14th. The London Times, the assailant 
of Hungary and her leaders, had comme out 
with a long tirade against Kossuth, but it was 
utterly ineffectual in repressing the universal 
enthusiasm of the people towards him. Every- 
where grand preparations were in progress for 
his reception, and a committee of distinguished 
persons had been organized with a view of 
raising a liberal fund for his benefit. 

France continues to be agitated, and Napo- 
leon to play his pranks of petty tyranny. Ru- 
mors of a change of Ministry are circulated. 

Austria threatens Turkey, but will hardly 
dare break the peace. 

Bloomerism was beginning to prevail in 
England, and created quite a sensation. 

The Great Exhibition had closed; during 
the last few days it was crowded to excess. 

The advance in the price of breadstuffs in 
England continued, and must lead to increased 
shipments. 


THE NATIONAL UNION MEN. 


The National Union Whigs and Democrats 
are at work to defeat their respective parties in 
the State, for the purpose of saving the Union. 
The Journal of Commerce publishes the follow- 
ing Simon Pure ticket, extracted by the Castle 
Garden committee from the two “old party 
tickets.” aj 

For Judge of Appeals—Sam’1 A. Foote, Whig. 

For Secretary of State—Henry S. Randall, 
Democrat. : 


For Comptroller—Jobhn C. Wright, Democrat. 

For Treaswrer—James M. Cook, Whi: 

For Attorney General—Daniel Ullman, g 
PS Canal Commissioner—Henry Fitzhugh, 





For Engineer and Surveyor—William J. Me- 
Alpine, Democrat. 


Now, if the Liberty Union men would only | 


go to work and take up the candidates whom 
the Slavery Union men haye proscribed, there 
might be a chance for “equal and exact 
justice.” 





Exection 1n Onto.—The Ohio Statesman 
says the whole Democratic State ticket is elect- 
ed, and that the Legislature will stand: House— 
Democrats 66, Whigs 27, Free-Soilers 3. Sen- 
ate—— Democrats 25, Whigs 8, Free-Soilers 2. 
Wood’s majority is estimated at 20,000. If all 
this be true, it is remarkable, and can be ac- 
counted for only on the supposition that the 
nomination of Vinton was particularly unac- 
ceptable to the Whigs, on account of his high- 
toned conservatism, while that of Wood, sus- 
tained as it was by Mr. Chase, attracted the 
support generally of the Democratic Free-Soil- 
ers. The result, then, so far from proving any- 
thing in favor of the Compromise, and afford- 
ing ground for a presumption that Ohio can be 
carried by a Presidential candidate pledged to 
the support of that measure and the Fugitive 
Law, implies the reverse of all this. 

The vote for Mr. Lewis is said by the True 
Democrat to be about 10,000 on the Reserve. 
The estimate of the Free Soil vote for the whole 
State is fourteen thousand. It is as follows in 
the counties named: Huron, 470; Lorain, 813; 
Cuyahoga, 1,635; Trumbull, 1,616; Jefferson’ 
144; Lake, 848; Geauga, 1,166; Ashtabula, 
1,727; Portage, 787; Erie, 170; Summit, 474; 
Medina, 280; Mahoning, 633, Hamilton, 623 ; 
Butler, 22; Meigs, 113; Knox, 409—total, 
11,930. The rest of the returns maf carry it 
up to fifteen thousand. 

iGrWe perceive that Greene county has 
given 209 for Lewis, and Clark 67. 

ELecTIon 1n PennsYtvanra.—The complete 
returns of the election in Pennsylvania show 
the following results, as compared with those of 
the election in 1848 : 


1851. 
Johnston - - - - - 178,358 
Bigler—- mre N ey - 186,844 
Bigler over Johnston = - - 8,486 
1848. 
Johnston - : - - - 168,522 
Longstreth = - i - 168,225 
Johnson over Longstreth - 297 


We prepare this abstract from the New York 
Tribune. It seems that the Democrats have 
received since the late election an accession of 
some seventeen thousand votes. How many of 
these are “National Whigs,” and how many 
“National Democrats,” it is of course impossi- 
ble to say. 





“TREASON AND Levyinec War IN THE 
Unirep States.”—The Albany Atlas has an 
article on the laws of Treason as defined by 
the Administration organs, the Republic and the 
New York Courier and Enquirer—in which 
they recommend that the Abolitionists be pun- 
ished with death. It says: 


“Tt is by steps like these that power is stolen 
from the States and the people, and centered in 
the Federal Government. Here is an assump- 
tion of jurisdiction over thought and speech 
co-extensive with the Union; and when the 
public mind. is familiarized with it, the next 
step will be tocarry it into effect by establishing 
commissions, under the Federal courts, as by 
the Fugitive Bill, to try, and condemn, and pun- 
ish all agitators, and all who, cognizant of 
agitation, refuse fo become informers. What 
next ?’ 





Tue Lone Star.—Lately, according to a 
statement in the New Orleans Delta, a secret 
organization has been commenced in the South, 
styled “the Order of the Lone Star,” its object 
being “the extension of the area of liberty ;” 
and this, we believe, is to be sought by aiding 
revolutionary movements in neighboring coun- 
tries." Of course it will have something to do 
with the movements in the northern provinces 
of Mexico. The New York Sun publishes the 
following circular, showing its mode of opera- 
tion : 

“Crtry oF LaFayette, La., , 1851. 

“Sir: An order, entitled ‘Tur Lone Srar,’ 
has been established in this city, having for its 
object the extension of the area of liberty. It 
requires ten persons to form a division. Should 
you and others in your vicinity desire to act in 
concert with us, a charter will be granted, and 
an agent despatched forthwith, in order to ini- 
tiate the members and assist in forming the di- 
vision. Respectfully, 

“Jno. V. Ewen, President. 

“Jesse Gilmore, Cor. Sec’y.” 





Mr. WessteER, it seems, is still suffering from 
monamania, having within a few days delivered 
a Union speech at Salem, Mass. “What is to 
become,” he cried, “of the ‘E Pluribus Unum’ 
which hangs over our heads?” A voice in the 
crowd exclaimed, “ Preserved.”” “And I wish,” 
added Mr. Webster, “to live no longer than it 
shall be preserved.” He will have reached 
quite a respectable age if he should live that 
long. 





PresipENTIAL Movements 1n Massacuu- 
sETTS.—Two hundred friends of Mr. Webster 
in Massachusetts have issued a call for a State 
Convention, at Faneuil Hall, on the 25th No- 
vember, for the purpose of nominating that 
gentleman for the Presidency. 





Tue SovrHerRN Press ror THE HIGHER 
Law.—Our neighbors of the Southern Press 
are not so bad as they might be, especially as 
they have become converts to the “Higher 
Law.” In their paper of the 27th, comment- 
ing upon foreign affairs, they say— 

“ Justice, honesty, and human rights, stand 
higher than the quibbles of antiquated law, or 
the frivolous etiquette intended to screen the 
actions of intriguers and oppressors.” 

But this is not the only evidence of “pro- 
gress” in our neighbors. In the same article 
from which we quote this recognition of the 
“Higher Law,” we find the following rather 
fanatical sentiment: 

“ Not merely are we bound, as republicans, 
to sympathize with republicans, but we are 
bound, as men, to side with human rights and 
humanity.” f' 

If the Southern Press should continue to dis- 
seminate such doctrines, we submit to the Vigil- 
ant Committees of South Carolina, whether it 
will not come under the head of incendiary 
documents. 





Attempts To DisparaGE Kossuta—We ob- 
serve, in papers accustomed to regard with an 
unfriendly eye revolutionary movements in 


‘Europe, attempts to raise a prejudice against 


Kossuth. They report, on the authority of 
anonymous letters, that Kossuth was very anx- 
ious to stop at various points on the Mediterra- 
nean, for the purpose of seeing his numerous 
friends, and manifested much dissatisfaction 
when informed that the Mississippi was not 
permitted by its orders to do so, saying that 
he was still “a prisoner,” and suggesting that 
the desired indulgence would be sanctioned by 
the People, though the Government might dis- 
approve. We do not believe this report, for 
the simple reason, that Kossuth is a gentleman, 
and could not be guilty of insulting the Goy- 
ernment wnich had volunteered to do him a 
signal honor. Doubtless he may have ex- 
pressed a wish to stop at certain ports, but, if 
informed that the vessel could not do so with- 
out violating orders, we know enough of Kos- 
suth to know that no man would yield his 
wisltes with more grace and dignity. We shall 
believe nothing discreditable to that man on the 
authority of letters from anonymous sources. 





Pastoran Cuancr.—The Rev. Wm. T. 
Smithett, of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the Holy Spirit, in Rondout, has acce a 


pardchial charge in Boston, to which city he will | 


remove next week. 


Tue Divinity or A Coat-Tatt..—Esquire Hig- 
gins in the Syracuse case testified that while he 
was endeayoring to prevent the escape of the 
fugitive Jerry, Moses Summers ran against him, 
and pulled his coat-tail—a most treasonous act, 
of course.’ Whereupon, the Albany Atlas 
amuses itselt as follows : 

“The law has got down to this point: it is 
treason to pull the coat-tail of Ald. Higgins ; 
and if a dozen people talk loud in Syracuse, the 
riot act must be read to them. The divini 
that once hedged a king has now become domi- 
ciled in the coat-tail of Higgins.” 





PHinapeLPuia, October 24, 1851. 

{n the United States District Court to-day the 
Grand Jury returned thirty-seven true bills 
against the Christiana prisoners. These bills 
charge them first with obstructing the officers 
in arresting the fugitives ; secondly, with rescu- 
ing the fugitives; thirdly, with attempting to 
rescue the fugitives; fourthly, with aiding the 
fugitives to escape ; fifthly, with harboring and 
concealing the fugitives ; sixthly, with obstruct- 
ing Edward Gorsuch in arresting the fugitives ; 
and, lastly, with aiding the fugitives to escape 
from Edward Gorsuch.” 

What! has the idea of prosecuting for treason 
been given up in Philadelphia also ? 





Mr. Toomss.—It is stated that the Legisla- 
ture of Georgia will probably evince their ap- 
peoval of the preg cag by the election of 

rt. Toombs to the Senate, in the place of Mr. 
Berrien, whose term will expire March 3, 1853. 





Division oF Catirornia.—The San Fran- 
cisco Post says— 


“We cannot conceal from ourselves the fact, 
that, should a separation take place, the free 
soil and slavery controversy will be unavoida- 
bly revived in the United States in regard to 
California. The desire to introduce slavery in 
Southern California is evidently cherished by 
many in this country, and the formation of a 
Territorial Government will afford them the 
desired opportunity. A separation, then, may 
be regarded as but the prelude to the estab- 
lishment of slavery, and in considering the de- 
mand of the Southern people this will doubtless 
be borne in mind. e had hoped that this 
awkward and annoying controversy would be 
forever keep aloof from California. Hitherto 
we have been singularly fortunate in an entire 
freedom from the violent discussions which have 
threatened the ater 2 of the Union on that 
subject. This tranquillity should not, for any 
light and trivial causes, be disturbed. We do 
not know how slavery can be introduced in the 
lower counties formed into a Territory without 
a fierce struggle in the United States; and, 
should such a strife be the inevitable conse- 
quence of the step, then the grave question 
must arise, whether it is worth while to jeopard 
the peace and integrity of the Union for so 
trivial a gratification.” 

Wuat Goop*—The Cleveland True Demo- 
crat, aiming to be witty at the expense of our 
friend Chase, speaks of him as, “our departed 
brother Chase,” “ our lamented brother Chase,” 
our “late friend,’ &. The True Democrat, we 
know, has an example for this in the Cincinnati 
Atlas, which formerly, when a most unscrupulous 
libeller of Free-Soil men, designated Mr. Chase 
as the “late Mr. Chase.” But what good does 
the Democrat propose in all this ? 





FRANCE. 


Portentous Ministerial Crisis—The Presi- 
dent and the Electoral Law.—It was confidently 
stated in Paris, on the 13th, that the President 
had actually accepted the resignation of the 
Ministry. The announcement was made more 
startling by the further assurance that M de 
Girardin would be a member of the new Cabi- 
net. These rumors caused a half cent decline 
in funds. 

The immediate cause of the resignation of 
the French Cabinet was a proposition on the 

art of Louis Napoleon to repeal the electoral 
aw of the 3ist of May. The Messenger de 
P Assemble says: 

“Ata Cabinet council held a few days back, 
with the President of the Republic in the chair, 
that high funetionary proposed plainly to his 
Ministers to repeal the law of May 31. That 
proposition was energetically opposed by the 
majority of the Cabinet, and particularly by 
M. Leon Faucher. The President having per- 
sisted, the Ministers then tendered their resig- 
nation.” 


LETTER FROM CINCINNATI. 
THE OHIO ELECTION. 


Cincinnati, October 24, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


The returns of our recent State election, the 
first under our new Constitution, are slowly 
coming in, the official returns from the minority 
of the counties having as yet been received, but 
sufficient is known to indicate unmistakeably 
the success of the entire Democratic ticket by 
large majorities. 

The majority for Wood over Vinton, the 
Whig candidate for Governor, will be from fif- 
teen to twenty thousand; and the Democratic 
candidates for Lieutenant Governor, Secretary 
of State, Auditor, Treasurer, and Attorney 
General, will not fall much behind. As two of 
the Whig candidates for Judges of the Supreme 
Court (Andrews and Storor) were also on the 
Free Soil ticket, it was supposed, until within 
two or three days past, that they were elected ; 
but the Democratic majority isso large as to car- 
ry their ticket over all opposition. The Reserve 
gave upwards of eight thousand majority for 
Andrews and Storer, but, in the whole State, 
Storer, the highest on the Whig, will fall sev- 
eral thousand below Bartley, the lowest on the 
Democratic ticket. The Democratic candidates 
for the Board of Public Works (three in num- 
ne are also successful; and the Legislature 
will be Democratic in both Houses by an over- 
whelming majority. 

The party, therefore, have made a “clean 
sweep ;” and as the Legislature under the new 
Constitution meets but once in two years, and the 
Senate is all chosen at once, instead of one-half 
holding over, as under the old, the party have 
secured the entire control of State affairs for 
the next two years at least, so decidedly, that 
the whole responsibility must rest upon them. 

The returns received make it certain that the 
General Assembly will stand as follows : 





Dem. Whig. F.S. 
Senate - - - - 25 9 1 
House - - - - 68 26 2 

Total - - - 93 35 3 


The Free Soil vote on the Reserve, embra-’ 
cing eleven counties, amounts to 8,500, and in 
the whole State will be from twelve to fourteen 
thousand. If so, it will be just about the same 
as last year, when the vote for Edward Smith 
for Governor was something over 13,000. At 
that time, the Free Soil vote exceeded Governor 
Wood’s majority over Johnson about 2,000, and 
the Free-Soilers and the Free Soil Whigs held 
the “balance of ‘power” in the Legislature ; 
but the Democratic majority is so large this 
year that the Free Soil yote will fall short by 
some thousands Wood’s majority over Vinton. 
When the official returns enable me to speak 
from more certain data, I shall have some re- 
marks to make relative to these results. At 

resent, I shall only say that the defeat of the 
Whigs is not owing to the nomination by their 
State Convention of General Scott, but to other 
causes entirely. 

The chief of these, as I believe, were the pop- 
ularity of the new Constitution, with which 
the Democracy everywhere identified themselves, 
making untiring efforts to pring forward that 
as the issue between them and the Whigs, and 
their resolute determination to get, if possible, 
the control of the Government at the outset, 
that the new instrument might go into opera- 
tion under a Democratic Administration, and 
the questions which might arise under it be de- 
cided by a Democratic Judiciary, Add to this 
the well known fact, that it is only when a 
Presidential election is near at hand that the 
Whigs can be aroused to poll their full vote, 
and that the Democrats have used more than 
ordinary efforts for a State election where no 
members of Congress were to be chosen, and a 
small or moderate increase of their vote in most 
of the counties would be sufficient to swell their 
majority Pp cs it isin a State polling 270,000 
votes, without supposing an + change in 
Hey litical opinion of the © ay 
Since the nomination of Gen. Taylor, and the 


long to recover, if indeed they ever do. Ashta- 
bula county, I see, gives Lewis 1,727, Vinton 
1,369, Wood 736. Cuyahoga gives Lewis 1,718, 
Geauga 1,166, Portage 787, Lorain 843, Lake 
848, which does not look like a falling away of 
the Free Soil vote to either party. . 

In this county, the largest in the State, poll- 
ing 18,000 votes, the Democratic ticket has car- 
ried as usual by large majorities, ranging from 
Wood’s majority in this city (included in the 
county vote) was 2,133. The Democraticstrength 
on a strict party vote in the city is not as great 
as this would indicate, but they have a decided 
majority, which is increasing every year. 

Yours, P. 


CANADIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Toronto, October 25, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


The members of the Government, or rather 
the fragment of a Government, have taken 
their departure for Quebec, where it will be lo- 
cated during the next four years. Previous to 
the departure of the Governor General, his 
Lordship, accompani the Countess of El- 
gin, attended at the ing of the Northern 
Railroad, her Ladyship turning the first sod, 
— the Earl schealak away with right good 
will. 

The recent trip to Boston has put those who 
thus had an opportunity of witnessing what 
railroads have done for the State of Massachu- 
setts, upon the qui vive with respect to similar 
undertakings in this Province; and, among 
other lines, it is contemplated opening one from 
this city to Guelph; a distance of forty miles, 
which would be the best paying concern, and 
could be extended so as to intercept the Great 
Western Railroad—thas seriously militating 
against the interests of Hamilton. The Amer- 
ican company have also commenced the line 
from Bertie, opposite Buffalo, to Brantford, 
which would intersect the Great Western at 
Paris, seven miles distant. 

In consequence of the resignation of the two 
Attorneys General, a reconstruction of the Cab- 
inet became necessary, which, it is understood, 
is to be composed of the following gentlemen: 
Hon. J. Hincks, to continue Inspector General ; 
Hon. J. Morris, Commissioner of Crown Lands; 
Dr. Rolph, President of the Council; Hon. M. 
Cameron, Postmaster General; W. B. Rich- 
ards and Louis Drummond, Attorneys General ; 
Hon. Mr. Taché, Receiver General; and Mr. 
Ross, of Montreal, Commissioner of Crown 
Lands; thus giving to each Province, when the 
Assistant Commissioner shall have been ap- 
pointed, an equal number of members. 

This may be considered as a Coalition 
Ministry, in which extremes meet, of which 
Mr. Hincks may be considered the leader. 
He is a man of considerable abilities as a 
financier, and who, generally speaking, takes 
an enlarged and comprehensive view of a sub- 
ject—upon whom devolves the management 
of the Assembly. 

Mr. Morris is a man of wealth and business 
habits, and has been Postmaster General since 
that department was transferred to the Prov- 
ince. Dr. Rolph is an out-and-out radical, the 
antipodes of Mr.~Taché upon the clergy re- 
serve question. Mr. Cameron is an ultra, and 
was formerly Assistant Commissioner of Crown 
Lands. He quitted the Government just before 
the opening of the session of 1850, because it 
would not go the “whole hog,” and will not 
vote with Dr. Rolph on the clergy reserve topic. 
Mr. Richards, from what I saw of him in the 
House, is not a man of much caliber, and, with 
Mr. Drummond, will not possess great weight. 
The Hon. Mr. Morris was the late Speaker of 
the Assembly ; he is a gentlemen of high lite- 
rary attainments, possessing much of the suavi- 
ter in modo, without a quantum sufficit of the 
fortiter in re, for the situation which he recent- 
ly filled, but who will doubtless make an excel- 
lent Provincial Secretary. 

The new Government having been arranged, 
the elections will speedily take place—the mem- 
bers being returned for four years; and it is 
probable the construction of the next House 
will be relatively the same as the last—Upper 
Canada being pretty equally divided, and the 
Lower Canada members almost to a man sup- 
porting the Government. 

It will thus be seen that the old Tory party 
are completely hors du combat ,- and it is much 
to be deplored that; seeing how ineffectual is 
their opposition, they do not cease obstructing 
the Government, and throw their abilities into 
the already preponderating scale ; for there is 
at present nothing really to quarrel about in 
Canada. 

The Earl of Elgin appears to have been de- 
lighted with what he saw in the United States, 
and the good people of Boston mifst have been 
as well pleased with his Lordship, who is quite 
a scholar, a good public speaker, well calcu- 
lated to render himself popular everywhere, 
and against whom nothing has been advanced 
in Canada, beyond his having signed the Re- 
bellion Losses Bill; which had been passed by 
both branches of the Legislature, and from 
which constitutionally he could not withhold 
his assent. SENEX. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


Battimore, October 27, 1851. 
Beef Cattle—Prices range from $2.25 to 
$3.50 per 100 pounds, on the hoof—equal to 
$4.50 a $6.75 net, and averagM@g $2.68 gross. 

Hogs.—Good supply. Live hogs at $6.00 a 
$6.25 per 100 pounds. 

Flour and Meal.—Quiet—100 barrels How- 
ard Street brands at $3.87 1-2, and 100 City 
Mills at $3.81 1-4. Rye flour, $3.50. Corn 
meal, $2.87 1-2 a $3.00. 

Grain.—Receipts very light. Small sales of 

ood to prime red wheat at 70 to 75 cents; or- 
Tinary to good, 65 a 70; white, 75 to 87; and 
such as is suitable for family flour, 83 a 85 cents. 
Corn—white, 56 cents; yellow, 57 a 58; new 
white and yellow, 50 a 51 cents. Oats, 31 a 34 
cents. Rye, 60 a 63 cents. Clover seed; $4.94 
a $5.00—small lots, $5.25 

Provisions.—Quiet—100 barrels mess pork 
at $16.25—some ask $16.50; prime 13.87 1-2 
a $14.00. Beef—No. 1, $10.25. Bacon—shoul- 
ders, 9 1-4 a 9 1-2 cents; sides, 10 3-4 a 10 7-8 
cents; hams, 10 1-2 a 11 1-4. Lard, 91-4 a 
9 1-2 cents in barrels; kegs, 10 1-2 a 10 3-4. 

Wool.—A moderate demand. We quote 
common unwashed at 16 a 17 cents; washed, 
26 a 27 cents, with sales. 


PHILADELPHIA, October 27, 1851. 
Flour is dull at $4° for State brands. Rye 
flour and corn meal are unchanged. Wheatis 
firmer—sales of red at 79 a 80 cents, and white 
at 86 a 87 cents. Corn has declined—sales of 
yellow at 60 cents. 





New York, October 27, 1851. 

Flour steady. Sales of 7,000 barrels, at 
$3.81 1-4 a $3.87 1-2 for State, and $4.12 1-2 
a $4.25 for Southern. Rye flour, $3.31. Corn 
meal, $3.37 1-2. Wheat firmer ; sales of 10,000 
bushels Genesee at 96 a 97 cents; 2,500 bush- 
els Michigan white, at 90 cents; and 3,000 Ohio, 
at 84 cents. Corn heavy; 30,000 bushels 
mixed at 56 a 57 cents. Rye is more active 
at advanced rates—sales at 72 a 73 cents. 
Oats, 40 cents. 
Provisions unchanged; sales of 300 barrels 
of pork at $15.12 1-2 a $15.25 for new mess, 
and $14.62 1-2 for old. 

Cotton is quiet; sales of 600 bales. 

The cattle market is unchanged ; sales of 
beeves at $6 a $7.50 on the hoof. 

















SOLDIERS’ CLAIMS. 
ngaged in the prosecution of claims against the 
ete gag of the soldiers of the Mexican war, 
or their heirs, a8 have filed claims to bounty land, and had 
them suspended or rejected, or who have not applied, will do 
well to open a correspondence with me, as I can obtain their 
land in @ most every instance. There are about 15,000 such 
claims on file in the Pension Office, nearly every one of which 
l can have allowed if a to act for the claimant. “A 

is sufticient. 

= sh cher claims under act of September 28, 1850, 
also suceessfally prosecuted, and no fee will be charged in 


less land is procured. Address ; 
a ree = .M. GANGEWER, Washington, D C. 





Te i AR PTR 
fOFFICE FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
©. ROBBINS, Solicitor of Patents, will prepare the 

Z. necessary Drawings and Papers for applicants for pat- 
ents and transact all other business in the line of his pro- 
feasion at the Patent Office. He can be consulted on all 
nestiona relating to the patent laws and decisions in the 
United States or Europe. He will procure re hearings on 


|. rejected applications for patents, prepare new papers, anc 


te in all cases where there is any novelty. Per- 
ony poly rom desirous of having examinations made at 
the Patent Office, prior to making applicativn for a nt, 
may forward (post paid, enclosing a fee of five dollars) a 
clear statement of their case, when immediate attention will 
be given to it, and al) the informstion that could be obtained 
by # visit of the applicant in person, to the novelty 
of their invention and the requisite steps to be takea to 
obtain a patent therefor, (should it prove to be new.) will be 
promptly forwarded to them by mail 
All letters on business must be post paid, and enclose a 
suitable fee where a written opinion is required. 


" QF Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 








consequent defalcation of the anti-slavery W 
of the Reserve, the Whigs have suffered reverses 
at every election, from w it will take them 


the honor of referring, b iasion to Hon. H. 
L Hileworth and Hon. Edmund * if 2 Commissioners 
of Patents, and to those for whom he has bnei- 


ness during the past seven years. Oct, 23. 


4,045—W o0d’s majority over Vinton—to 1,337. | 





circulation in Kentucky and elsewhere. 
sured by a gemtieman who has resided in Kentucky that 
Mr. Fee’s writings are held in high estimation, and are 
eagerly sought after, especially by the great body of the 

ople. 
meer infinential persons in that State, that slavery is not 
sinfal in itself, a well-written argument drawn from reason 
and Scripture to the contrary cannot be considered unneces- 


NEW BOOK ESTABLISHMENT. 

B hindgte d PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, Publish- 
pets, Bovkseller, $,and Stationers, 138 Superior street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, reepectfally announce that they have 
commenced business as above, and have become the West- 
ee PF wens of all wrt ta issued by J. P. Jewen & 
. oston, among which th - 
tention a pons) een, z are the following, to which at: 

e Works of Leonard Woods, D, D., 5 vols. 8vo 

The Works of Lyman Bercher, D. Is, 1: 
preset nora wy er, D. D.,6 vols. 12mo., in 
Jommes tary on the Book of Ac - 
att, em any of Acts, by Prof. H. B. Hack 

rote’s History of Greece, Ist Am. ed., 10 vols. 12 
an the thrilling tale, by Mrs. Harriet Seeker Stowe, 


UNCLE TOMS CABIN, 


published in the columns of the National Era. 
from the West for this interesting book should fo pemorers 
to us. We have also made arrangements with Messre. R 
Carter & Bros., of New York, to keep constantly on hand a 
fall assortment of all théir various publications: in addi- 
tion to which we have for salea great variety of standard 
theological, religious, and miscellaneous books and station - 
ery, which will be sold at tre lowest prices. 4 
Clergymen, teact ers, and literary men, are requested to 
call at our store when in Cleveland, where they wili fiod 
files of various re’igious and literary papers, with conveni- 
ences for writing, &c., at their service. Purticnlar itten- 
tion given to furnishing parish, Sabbath schools public 
and private libraries, and all orders fijled with promptness 
and dispatch. 
Sermon, letter, and foolseap papers of varions patterns 


for sale by 
JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, 
ai . 133 Superior street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WORTHINGTON G. SNETHEN 
Cae UES to practice law in the Supreme Court: to 
attend to cases before Congress; to prosecute claims — 

and settle accounts against the Departments and Boards of 
Commissioners; to procure patents at home and abroad ; 
to obtain peusions and bounty lands ; to collect debts, divi- 
dends, legacies, and inheritances, in any part of the United 
States and in foreign countries; to make investments of 
funds in loans and stocks, andon bond and mortgage; and 
to negotiate the purchase and sale of loens lands, and pat- 
ent rights, in any State in the Union. Particular attention 
paid to California land titie cases, coming up to the United 
States Supreme Court onappeal. 

Communications prepaid, addressed to W. G. Snethen, 5 
Carroll Place, Capitol Hill, Wasbington, D. U., will meet 
with prompt attention. Oct. 30—ly 


FARM NEAR WASHINGTON FOR SALE, 

HE subscriber offers for sale his Farm, situated about 

five miles from Washington, in Prince George's county 
Maryland. {t contains 178 | 2 acres, above 30 of which is a 
fine alluvial meadow, producing at present a ton and a half 
of hay to the acre, but which under improved cultivation 
would produce at least two tons Hay se'ls in the Wash- 
ington market at from $15 to $20 per ton. About four acres 
of the place is a marsh. covered with several feet in thick- 
ness of black earth, the result of decayed vegetation, which, 
properly composted, is a source from which the upland may 
be enriched at a reasonabie cost About 60 acres of wood- 
land—growth principally oak and chestnut. The land, ex- 
cept the meadow, is undulating, and has many pretty sites 
for building. There are many springs of excellent water on 
the place, and it is noted for its healthfalness. The soil of 
the greater part ia a sandy loam, underlaid by clay—in some 
places, clay predominating. About 75 acres could be divided 
into small gardening farms, giving nearly an eqnal quantity 
of wood and arable land toeach. There is an orchard of 150 
peach trees and 60 apple trees on the place, all bearing; also, 
about 200 apple trees, ready for grafting. It is well fenced. 
The baildings are—a log house of four rooms, with a frame 
addition of three rooms, a meat house of sun dried brick, a 
log-kitchen separate from the dwelling, acorn house. stable, 
catriage house, &c. There is a stream of water running 
throngh the place, with snflicient water and fall for a small 
mill Price — $40 per acre. Terms—one third cash: a 
long credit for the residue if desired. Address y 
Oct. 23 MARTIN BUELL, Washington, D.C. 


THE SOUTH BEND CASE. 
PAMPHLET of 24 pp. has just been published, entitled 
* The South Bend (Ind.) Fugitive Slave Case, involving 
the Right toa writ of Habeas Corpus” It is for sale by 
William Harned, 48 Beekman street, New York. Price $3 
@ hundred, and 5 cents single copy. Aug. 7—3m 


NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, 
B.PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent.is agent 
V. for the National Era, and autherived ropes never 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates ag required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New York, 
sea aye 5 Spendciohia, northwest corner of Third 
an estnut streets} Baltimore, southwest corn 
and Fayette streets, ‘ ; navies 
xe S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sub- 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, snag 
(Journal Puilding,)ie also agent for the National E'ra. . 


JAMES BIRNEY AND CHARLES C. PEIRCE, 
Cincinnati. 
yo & PEIRCE, Attorneys at Law and Notaries 
ic. 


JAMES BIRNEY, commissioned to take depositions, ac- 
knowledgment of deeds, and to administer oaths and affirm- 
ations, by appointment of the Governors of 

Alabama 


c 

















Connecticut Delaware 
Illinois Indiana lowa 
Kentucky Louisiana Michigan 
Missonri Mississippi Maine 
New York New Hampshire North Carolina 
Pennsylvania Rhode Island South Carolina 
Tennessee Vermont Wisconsin. 
Texas Maryland 


y' 
Specialattention given to collections and to thetaking of 
depositious. 

ae, No. 114 Main atrect 








DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
Xenia, Ohio, 
Witt take acknowledgments ,depositions, affidavits, and 
_ protestations, in town or country; is agent for the 

National Era, the Unioy Mutual Life Insurance Compa- 
ny, the American Live Stock Insurance Company; and 
will attend to the collection of elaims generally ; also, to sell- 
ing, leasing, and renting real estate. 

icy Office—Galloway’s Buildings, up stairs—corner room. 
Sept. 19—ly 


HOOKER & HAWLEY, 


TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law, Hartford, Con 
necticut. JOHN HOOKER. 
Sept. 12—ly JOSEPH R. HAWLEY. 


TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 

MERICAN GIF f BOOKS FOR 1852.—To Clergymen, 
Postmasters, Teachers of Sabbath Schools, Book Agents, 
Students, and Heads of Families. 
Sears’ American Pictorial Book Establishment removed 
to 181 William Street, (near Sprnce,) New York. 

BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 
The subscriber publishes a large numberof most valuable 
books. very popular, and of such a moral and religious influ- 
ence, that while good men may safely engage in their circa- 
lation, they will confer a public benefit, and receive a fuir 
compensation for their labor. 

<F~ To voung men of enterprise and tact, this business 
offers an opportunity for profitable employment seldom to be 
met with. There is not a town in the Union where a right 
honest and well disposed person can fail selling from 50 to 
200 volumes, according to the population. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

“ Pictorial Description of China and Indiu,” 600 pages, 
and “ Thridling Incidents of the Wars of the United States,” 
600 pages. Retail price, $2.5" per vol. 

Onur publications are too numerous to be described in an 
advertisement. 

icy Any person wishing to embark in the enterprise, will 
risk little by sending to the Publisher $25. fer which he 
will receive sample copies of the various works, (at whole- 
sale prices,) carefully boxed, insnred, and directed, affording 
a very liberal per centage to the Agent for his trouble With 
these, he will soon be able to ascertain the most saleable, 
and to order accordingly. 

O¢F Persons wishing to engage in their sale, will receive 
promptly, by mail, a Circular containing fall particulars, 
with “Directions to Persons disposed to act as Agents,” to- 
gether with the terms on which they will be furnished, by 
addressing the subscriber, post paid, 

ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
181 Wiiliam Strect, New York. 











To Publishers of Newspapers throughout the United 
States : 

Newspapers copying this advertisement, as above, without 
any alteration or abridgment, (inc’uding this notice,) and 
giving it six inside insertions, shall receive a copy of any 
one of our $2.50 or $3 works, (subject to theif-vrder,) by 
a one or more papers marked “ Sears’s Family Visiter, 
New York. Sep. 4—6t. 

LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, O. 
Yuasa B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counsellor 
at Law,Colambus, Obio. Office in latt’s new build. 
ing, State street , opposite south door of State House. 
usiness connected with the profession ,ofallkinds pune: 
nm. 





tnalivattanded to Te 





SHATTUCK HARTWELL, 

TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, Notary Pub'ic, and 
A Commissioner of Dee's for Kentucky and Massachu- 
setts 
door east of Franklin Bank, Cincinnati, O. 


POWERS & SEATON, 


TTORNEYS and Coaneeiions ot fom, and Botiolters 
in Chancery, Youngstown, Mahoning county, Obio. 

7 we , R. J. POWERS. 
&. W. SEATON. 


LIGHT’S LITERARY AGENCY, 
No.3 Cornhill, Boston, 

Fr the special Boston and New England office for the fol- 
lowing valuable newspapers. 

The National Era. Received by Express from Washing- 
ton, and delivered by carriers at $2.75 a year, free of post- 
age single numbers, 6 cents. Price by mail, $%. Agents 
and clubs furnished at rates that. will save them part of the 
postage. Orders for advertising in this paper solicited. 

The Independent—weekly. Kdited by Kev. Leonard Ba- 
cou, D. D., and others; Kev. George B. Cheever and Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, stated Contributors. Received by 
Express from New York, and defivered by carriers at $2.50 
a rae rs of postage; single numbers, 6 cents. Price by 
mail, 

The Friend of Youth, a superior monthly journal for the 
Young, edited by Mrs..M. !.. Bailey, Washington Price, 
delivered free of postage, .62.1 2 cents a year; by mail, 50 
cents. 

The Oberlin Evangelist—semi-monthly. Price, $1 a year. 


Office on north side of Third street, near Main, one 
Sept. 25. 





Sept. 26 





(All the Oberlin Books also for sale, wholesale and retail, at 


this Agency.) 
Also, the Boston Publishing Office for 

The New Englander, a quarterly journal, commanding 
the first order of talent, and taking a liberal view of the Pro- 
ssive movements of the age, religious and secdiar. It 
holds itself free to treat on every subject that may be pre- 
gumed to be interesting to intelligent Christian men ; and 
to such men, in every profession and position, it addresses 


itself. Edited by a Committee, including rome of the best 
minds of New Haven. Each volume begins in February, 


Price, $3 a year ; single numbers, 75 cents. 
ey. Bubaeriptions and renewals to the above Periodicals, 


and orders for all useful boots, solicited by 


G. W. LIGHT, 3 Cernhill 





May 1. __ 8. W, 
NEW PAMPHLET BY RKEV.JOHN G. FEE, 


oo Sinfulness of Slaveholding shown by appeals to 


Reason and Scripture. By Jobn G. Fee, Minister of the 


Gospel in Kentucky. 36 pp. [2mo. Printed by John A. 
Gray, and for sale by William Harned, at No 48 Beexman 
street, New York. 
cents single copy. This pamphlet bas just issued from the 
press. and it is intended, we understand, to give it a wide 


Three dollars per hundred, and six 


We hare been as 


When it is considered that it has been claimed by 


This pamphlet is well printed, and is well adapted to 


general circulgtion both in slave and tree States, for there 


some even here, ministers and laymen, who deny the 


sinfulness of slavery in allcases We trust the friends ot 
Freedom will send their orders, and aid in the wide circula- 
tion of this seasonable and able essay. 
mail, the new law requires the postage to be prepaid. It 
will be two cents-a copy for 500 miles, and four cents for ail 
distances beyond that. 
> cn ea 


If sent throngh the 


. Aug. 7—3m 





LARD OL. 


pete LARD OIL.—Lard Oi! of the finestquality 


equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery ang 


being manufactured without acids can always be 
woolent te anippedin strong barrel, preparedex press 





and exeented for the 


leakage. received 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West ndies 





and Canadas. Apply 


to 
THO! EMERY, Lard Oi) Manufactorer 


Jan.20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O, 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


For the National Era. 
NO HIGHER LAW. 


BY THE WORKSHOP BARD. 


Lift up thyself, 0 God of trath and right ; 

The poor, the helpless, have been made a prey. 

The spoiler smiteth with the rod of might ; 

Dark: fiendlike deeds are done before the light 
Of open day. 


The law of God thrust down, despised, profaned, 

And in the honored place where Justice stood, 

A code as foul and dark as ever stained 

The throne on which an Austrian tyrant reigned 
Is traced in blood. 


Bencath our country’s flag, before the sun, 
Felled by a stroke dealt from a ruffian hand, 
Lay stretched and bleeding the poor friendless one 
The magistrate ordains the fetters on, 

And clasps the band. 


0! from that slippery deck where the warm blood 
Of outraged innocence hath left its stain, 
Hath gone a cry up to the Living God. 
Tremble, ye guilty; for his lifted rod 
Smites not in vain. 


O! what a record from that judgment hall 

To which the stricken one was borne away ; 

His life-blood oozing out against the wall, 

Dumb and unconscious to their mocking call, 
The poor man lay. 


Are these the safeguards which our fathers set, 
To shield the liberty and rights of man? 
Beside their graves so soon do we forget 
The gory fields with slaughter redly wet, 

By freedom’s van? 


Are such the bonds which bind our States in one? - 

Must human blood cement the sacred seal? 

Must our free hands put slavery’s fetters on, 

And yield the rights our honored fathers. won ? 
Say, shall we kneel ? 


Down let the guilty shrine of Moloch sink, 

And hide the place where her grim altar stood; 

Strike off from soul and limb the fetter’s link, 

Nor doom the shuddering Earth again to drink 
Our brother's blood. 


West Troy, September 3, 1851. 
For the National Era. 
THE REVERIE OF AN OLD MAID. 


Iam getting advanced in life: some weeks 
since, I passed my forty-sixth birthday. It was 
different from the birthdays of my youth—there 
were no gifts, no kind congratulations. None 
near me knew, indeed, that at eight o’clock on 
the morning of the twenty-first of June, another 
year of the allotted three-score-and-ten was add- 
ed to my age. A 

I live almost alone in a small house, in a 
small village. It is a pretty little cottage enough, 
with its fresh paint and green blinds, and there 
is a small door-yard in front. where my roses 
and hollyhocks may bloom and flaunt unmolest- 
ed. I have a tiny garden-patch, with a few 
cucumber and squash vines, a few currant 
bushes, two or three rows of corn, and various 
other homely vegetables, flourishing greenly in 
its narrow precincts. Iam not poor—I have 
four thousand dollars at interest, and for my 
limited wants the income is more than ample— 
I am never harassed by doubt or anxiety about 
the means of living. I am very comfortably 
situated, certainly; | ought to be very thankful 
for my lot. Pray God that I am so! 

I am lonely, however. The little girl who 
lives with me, and aids about the work of the 
house, is a pleasant child, and I like her com- 

any, young as she is. There is something so 

esh in her ideas, so frank and artless in her 
speech, that it does me good to be with her. I 
like to see her, too, as she gces about her vari- 
ous duties, humming the while a snatch of some 
gay tune, or singing in an undertone the words 
of a childish hymn. But little Maggie has 

arents living near, and she has, in addition, a 

ost of brothers and sisters, who are all so near- 
Jy the same size that youmarvel when told that 
there is full “fourteen months difference” in 
the ages of most of them. When her work is 
done, she finds it more pleasant to run in and 
talk awhile with her mother, or romp with the 
children, than to stay with the old maid. I 
cannot blame her. 

My neighbors come to see me quite often, 
and I occasionally have company to tea. Some- 
times a child ventures in to ask for a flower. or 
a man stops at the door to inquire if [can make 
a half a dozen shirts for him. Once in a long 
time I put on my best gown and newest collar, 
and go out to spend the afternoon. Thus much 
I see of life—such share have I in the busy 
action of the world around me. 

I was not always so solitary, so isolated. A 
large group and a merry one gathered around 
the hearth of my old home. Loud shouts and 
ringing laughter echoed through its halls—gay 
voices sounded in the orchard and the garden— 
childish forms played upon the hill-side, or 
wandered by the brook. And our rhother was 
there, too, with her pleasant smile, and our 
father, strong in the prime of manhood. 

Years passed, and wrought many changes in 
our household. In the old parlor, three brides 
had stood in maiden beauty—two corpses had 
lain in cold and white repose. Each had left 
a vacant place, never to be filled again. 

And yet other years passed on; my younger 
brother grew up and went forth into the world ; 
our mother died and was buried; only my 
father and [ were left. We were happy to- 
gether ; spite of all the changes, all the sorrow 
we had seen, we were yet happy, for each had 
something to cling to, dmtsibing to love. I 
asked no more than to devote myself to him— 
to make his comfort, his enjoyment, the study 
of my life. But he died, too—and when I had 
followed him to the grave, and returned to the 
still, deserted house, I felt that now I was in 
truth alone. 

My sisters offered me a home with them, and 
I would gladly have accepted it, but I feared to 
do so. | had kept my own house for years, and 
knew not whether I could be happy in that of 
another person. Besides, I had my uliari- 
ties, my old-maidish ways, if you will, and I 
could not be sure that they would meet with 
indulgence or respect. I did not like to endan- 
ger, even by trifling disagreements, the contin- 
uance of that affectionate understanding which 
had always existed between my sisters and my- 
self. Sof thanked Anna and Maria warmly 
for their kindness, but told them I thought it 
better for me to live alone. They tried to dis- 
suade me from the project—they represented to 
me how solitary I would be. I knew they spoke 
the truth, but I still held to my resolve. 

I bought this little house, and moved hither 
a portion of my furniture—the chairs and ta- 
bles that had been in our ld home so long— 
even the mirror, with its quaintly-carved frame, 
which for thirty years had hung between the 
parlor windows. During the week or two 
which it took to put my place fairly in order— 
to clean, paint, wash windows, and nail down 
carpets—I was, if not happy, at least occupied, 
and in @ measure absorbed. But when all was 
done—when no ¥e of dust remained on the 
dark and polished tables—when the window- 
panes shone bright and clear, and the carpets 
stretched unwrinkled across the floor—I began 
to feel my loneliness. For a few weeks I lived 
on as I was—lI arose, ate, and drank: when 
night came, I slept. It was a very dull and 
stagnant life; and more—it was besieged by 
vain but bitter pining after past happiness, by 
restless, undefined yearnings for happiness in 
the future. I felt that I was becoming discon- 
tented and unthankful. This will never do, 
I said ; I must have some fixed and settled em- 
ployment, something to fill my hands and occu- 
py my thoughts—this aimless life is too weary, 
too dreary, to be endured. I resolved to take 
in sewing, and to devote the proceeds to chari- 
ty. I tried the plan, and it answered well—I 
had now a purpose to accomplish, an object to 
attain. I visited the poor of the neighborhood, 
learned their necessities, and ministered to them 
as far as was able. I had the sweet con- 
sciousness of being useful, of doing something, 
im my small way, toward the happiness of man- 
kind. Existence no longer seemed tame and 
joyless ; it had interest and excitement even for 
me. ’ : 

For six years I have lived. thus: i 
routine scarce varied, save by oceasional “isle 
from my brothers and sisters, or their children. 
Once or twice I nose to 
resides about two hun miles distant 
me. These visits are pleasant things - 
over the old timesand the old feelin, 

almost 


falls upon my heart. I try to dispel it, but 
cannot always succeed. , 
Maria came to see me about a month ago, 
bringing with her little Susie, her youngest 
child. y stayed with me two weeks, every 
moment of which was brimful of happiness. 
Maria lives farther away from me than Anna, 
and we do not see each other as often ; it was 
three years since we had met. There were so 
many questions to be asked and answered, so 
many incidents to relate, so much to talk of, 
that we had hardly begun our visit when the 
time came for its close. I could not repress a 
few tears, as I bade farewell to my sister and 
her child ; Maria kissed me Hears | . but there 
were no tears in Aer eyes. Well, there was no 
need that there should be; she was going back 
to her husband and children—to those who 
had been lonely in her absence, and would wel- 
come her with gladness. I wep to myself 
their happy meeting, and sighed at the thought 
that in my home there was no face to brighten 
at my coming. ; 
The day had been dark and gloomy, with a 
sky threatening rain, that began to fall as the 
evening set in. Little Maggie went early to 
bed, and I was left alone. I drew the curtains, 
put fresh coal upon the fire, and sat down in 
the rocking-chair. The room, as I glanced 
round it, looked very snug and cheerful. The 
carpet was gay-co ored—the paper on the 
walls was light and clean—the old-fashioned 
clock in the corner ticked in a strong, clear 
voice—the brass knobs of the doors were bright 
as hands could make them—so were the can- 
dlesticks, ranged along the mantelpiece. The 
fire shone with a red and drowsy glow—the old 
cat slept at my feet—the candle burned dimly 
on the little stand. i 
It is very pleasant here, I thought—or it 
would be, rather, if I had any one with me; 
but I am—alone. I don’t think any but an 
old maid can comprehend the full meaning of 
that word. A bachelor is a solitary being cer- 
tainly, but men do not feel, like women, the 
need of home sympathy and home affections. 
Toa man, a bright fireside at his boarding- 
house is just as cheerful as if it were his own ; 
the companionship of a friend is as grateful to 
him as that of wife or child would be, if he 
had them. He does not feel any craving for 
family joys; he has no vacant chamber, haunt- 
ed by a sense of its own loneliness, in Azs heart. 
Business, the pursuit of wealth, the society of 
his acquaintance, suffice for him. But I want 
something dearer, tenderer, more real, than 
this; and, being unable to obtain it, 1 cannot 
but feel an emptiness, a void in life. 

How thoroughly alone Lam! I have broth- 
ers and sisters, nephews and nieces; they like 
and esteem me with various degrees of warmth, 
but I am not important to them. Iam no part 
of their happiness while I live; and if I died, 
they would not miss me. I should like to be 
really necessary to the happiness of one human 
being! It isa vain wish, though, and I might 
as well ask for wings, and expect that I could 
fly ; single women of my age are of but small 
account to any one. 

Alone, alone! It will be the lot of all 
my future life, be that long or short, and in 
death I shall still be solitary. I shall have a 
long illness, perhaps, and Anna or Maria will 
come here to nurse me. I shall not make much 
trouble, | hope—I shall try not to be exacting. 
But Anna, she will be the one, probably, as her 
family is smaller—will find it very lonely, and 
she will feel anxious to be with her husband 
and children. She will do all that she can for 
me, and do it kindly, ungrudgingly—yet on the 
whole it dannot but be a relief when she sees 
that her task will soon be ended. 

I shall die. The clergyman will be present, 
with Anna and her husband, for she will have 
written to him that I cannot last much longer, 
and that. he had better come on, if possible. 
Anna will weep when she sees that I am going, 
and even George’s eyes may be wet with tears. 
A short struggle, a few quickly-drawn breaths, 
and all will be over. Only a poor worn-out 
body will lie upon the bed. God grant that the 
spirit may have passed to happier regions ! 

They will lay me out, and place me in the 
parlor—I shall lie there undisturbed. None 
will come to gaze with anguish on my pale and 
wasted features—no hot tears will fall upon my 
face—no kiss be pressed upon my icy lips. A 
few neighbors may step in, perhaps, to see the 
corpse—and when the cloth is removed they 
will say, “ She is very natural,” or “ She is much 
altered,” just as the case may be. The same 
remark will be made by those friends who have 
been sent for to follow me to the grave. 

After two or three days will come the fu- 
neral. Some of the village people will be pres- 
ent, and there will be a respectable number of 
mourners. A prayer will be offered, and the 
old clergymen will speak a few words to the 
living, admonishing them to prepare for the 
time when they, too, must lie cold and motion- 
less as the corpse before them. The coffin will 
be opened, and all who wish can look at me for 
the last time—after that, the lid will be 
screwed down, and I shall be carried to my long 
home. Should the day be fine, some of my old 
acquaintances will attend me on that last jour- 
ney. I can see now the half-dozen carriages 
and the few people on foot, moving solemnly 
onward till they reach the churchyard gate. 
There they halt—the mourners descend from 
the carriages, and all walk slowly up the broad 
path, and pause before an open vault. The 
coffin is lowered—the gray-haired old clergy- 
man steps forward and with head uncovered 
prays beside the grave. The bearers throw in 
a few shovels full of earth—the clods fall heavily 
upon the coffin. The clergyman says, as [ 
have so often heard him, “These afflicted 
mourners thank -you that you have buried their 
dead away from their sight,” the little crowd 
disperses, and the sexton hastily fills up the 
grave. 

They come back to this house—Maria, Anna, 
and my brothers. The will is read, and then 
they sit down to alate dinner. There are no 
tears, no stifled sobs, neither is there laughter 
nor levity. A decent seriousness pervades the 
group. 

The next day all will go to their own homes 
but Anna and her husband—they will stay be- 
hind to attend to the disposal of the furniture 
and the closing of the house. When this is 
done, they too will go, and the bare mound in 
the churchyard will remain unvisited. 

By and by this house will be sold—other peo- 
ple will live in these rooms which have been 
mine so long—other furniture will stand in the 
“ae of those time-honored relics which I 

rought hither from my own dear home. And 
my memory will pass away from the earth. 

It is hard, it is hard, | said, and dropped a 
tear. Will no human being think often of me 
with a tender sorrow? Will no kind hand 

lant flowers upon my grave—no eye weep that 
have gone forever? Not one. 

And yet, I questioned myself, is it not better 
so* Better to pass off quietly into oblivion, 
leaving no trace behind us? _Is it not selfish to 
wish that we may be a cause of pain and sorrow 
to the hearts that we love best? Yes, it zs 
selfish—but it is also natural. 

“That is no excuse,” Mrs. K——— would here 
remark ; “grace ought to be strong enough to 
conquer nature.” Dear Mrs. K——, I have 
great respect for your judgment, great rever- 
ence for your opinions—but forgive me if I can- 
not quite give in-my adherence to this sentiment 
of yours. Was there no grief of wounded feeling 
in the reproachful look which the Master turned 
on Peter, who denied him ? 

I snuffed the candle, and resumed my ary 

Jt is partly my own fault, I said, partly the 
fault of circumstances, that I am_ thus alone. 
Certainly it is not because I never had a chance 
of being otherwise. I was young and pretty 
once. and in those days I had my offers as well 
as other people. And there was one—but he 
is gone, long years ago. Oh! there are no such 
men now-a-days. 

But suppose that he had lived—that the secret, 
unacknowledged tenderness which we cherished 
had been understood, avowed? How would it 
have been then ? : 

I can picture to myself our sunlit days of 
courtship—the dark eyes looking into mine with 
happy fondness, the hand in which my own is 
warmly clasped. 

A year passes on, and it is our wedding-day. 
We. stand side hy side in that old parlor, con- 
secrated both by sweet and mournful memories. 
He on me ‘vith such earnest affection that 
I blush and tremble when I meet his eye. 

We are married; with Pre, confiding love, 
with humble trust. in that Power stronger than 
we, and able to sustain us, we speak the solemn 
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faith in God and in each other. Perhaps in the 
first days of our wedded life we have felt little 
saddened and disappointed that even the full 
Sg th och hich we had looked 
bring that perfect rapture which we « 
for. But wobave hp ty of this—and grad- 
ually the feeling fades away—in place of that 
bliss which lovers dream of, but which not one 
of them has realized, we have a quiet, ever- 
deepening affection, which lights up our home 
and hearts unceasingly. ¥ 

Our house is small, but 5 meme is & 
little apartment, half closet, half recess—which 
we fill with books, and call the Library. There 
is a breakfast-room, well lighted and arranged, 
and my own sitting-room, looking out upon the 
garden. There are flowers in profusion about 
the house, and creeping vines, and fine old trees. 
In the kitchen phe there is a goodly array 
of vegetables, from the ruddy beet and pink- 
eyed potato to the more delicate celer and 
asparagus. On these, I expend a vast eal of 
culinary skill. I take a housewifely pride hy 

reparing dishes at once savory and frugal. 

My husband smiles at my economy—sometimes 
he calls me “ Prudence,” or prophesies that I will 
make him a rich man before long. 
I can see now our breakfast-table, spread 
with its snowy cloth. There are the cups of 
steaming coffee, the warm rolls, the half mack- 
erel nicely broiled, and the golden butter. 
Everard, in his dressing gown and slippers, looks 
the personification of ease and comfort. I wear 
a dark wrapper and a little collar; my hair is 
neatly braided, for I remember, and as yet put 
in practice, the advice so often bestowed on 
women, not to neglect after marriage the neat- 
ness which so pleased the lover’s eye before it. 
Our meal is finished, yet we linger at the table 
to talk over the various things so interesting to us, 
so unimportant to 'therest ofthe world. A half 
hour passes in pleasant converse, and then 
Everard, looking at his watch, ‘declares that he 
can stay no longer. He comes tomy side, kisses 
me, and is gone. I go about my household 
duties, happy in the consciousness of his love, 
proud that my love is so much to him. } 

Anon we are parents. With a timorous joy, 
a grateful wonder, a measureless affection, we 
look upon the little one that God has sent us. 
We hang over it with fond solicitude; we 
watch with delight the movements of its tiny 
limbs. Other people see in it only a new-born 
baby, with the red complexion, shapéless fea- 
tures, and puny legs and arms, which belong to 
that early stage of being. But we see in it 
our child—our darling—the new link between 
our hearts. 

The baby grows. The red hue clears away- 
from its features, the thin, silky hair nearly 
covers its head, its eves brighten with intelli 
gence. It begins to know us—it stretches out 
its arms to be taken and held. Thenceforth 
every month beholds some new epoch in its ex- 
istence. It has cut a tooth ; it can say “ papa ;” 
it has learned some little trick which seems to 
us the prettiest that ever baby tried. By and 
by it can walk ; it begins to talk, too, with the 
sweet lisping utterance of earliest childhood. 
Ah! it is indeed a blessing to Everard and 
me. 

Years pass on. The little one who first woke 
in our hearts the throb of parental tenderness 
has been taken in its innocence to a purer 
home. We have mourned its loss as only pa- 
rents ean; yet mingled with our grief has been 
a chastened joy, as we remembered that our 
lamb was safe in the bosom of the Good Shep- 
herd. Since then, many children have been 
given us. They are healthful, blooming crea- 
tures—noisy and romping enough, no doubt; 
and faulty enough, too, yet still of kindly hearts 
and generous affections. 

They grow up—the boys go into business, 
or enter college ; the girls are becoming a part 
of society. Everard and I are getting old; 
silver threads mingle with his dark locks, and 
his step is not as free and light as it was in 
former days. I am altered; a cap conceals 
the hair which has lost its youthful brightness 
and luxuriance;: wrinkles furrow a forehead 
that was once smooth and fair. I[ care little for 
the change, however. The slight personal van- 
ity which I once possessed is merged in the 
pride | feel in the beauty of my children. I 
often wonder if any mother but myself has 
such a family—such strong, manly boys, such 
graceful, winning daughters. Everard and I 
are still a happy couple—life is full of interest 
and oceupation for us. Our children are at 
ouce our chicfeot care, our most abundant joy. 

But time goes on, and the group is widely 
scattered. Marriage, fortune, chance and 
change, and Death, too, have thinned the 
blooming ranks. A widowed daughter, a 
young, fair woman still, is the only child that 
shares our home. She is the light of our dim- 
med eyes, the sunshine of our closing day. For 
we are really old now; Everard’s tall form is 
bent, and he moves feebly about, leaning on his 
staff. But he is kind, generous, loving still ; 
you see that in his face, which has no havsh- 
ness in his wrinkles, no querulous shade in its 
gravity. Little children love him; they climb 
upon his knee, while he tells them stories of 
past days, and their slight fingers play with his 
gray hair. Peace is ours—happiness in each 
other’s love, in the tenderness of our children, 
the kindness of the few friends whom Time 
has spared us; and, more than all, in the love 
of God, and. the hope of that bright home to 
which we draw so near. 

At last a great change comes; I am laid 
upon that couch of sickness, from which I am 
never more to rise, With what fond, faithful 
care am I tended! how unweariedly does love 
minister to my every want. Kind hands smooth 
my pillow; gentle, tender tones question me of 
my feelings and desires—anxious affection 
watches over me, fearing much, yet hoping 
ever for my restoration. But that is not to 
be—I feel it so. In peaceful resignation I await 
the final hour. 

} It comes. The time comes when the two 
lives, for years so blent together, are to be sev- 
ered. I am dying. My children are around 
me—they have been summoned to attend their 
departing mother, and each has tearfully obey- 
ed the call. Everard sits by me, my hand 
clasped in his. I am weak—I can say but little, 
but I entreat our children so to make their 
choice, that they, like me, may be enabled to 
look on Death as but the entrance to eternal 
life. I beg them to be kind to their father, to 
make happy his few remaining years by their 
tenderness and duty. To him I'say but little, 
since words could ill express what I owe him, 
how I love him, even then. But he feels the 
pressure of my numbing fingers, he sees the 
fond looks of my darkening eyes, and knows 
all that I would tell him of my gratitude for 
his life-long affection, his unceasing care. 

_My sight fails—my breath is short, and drawn 
with effort—with one last look on the weeping 
circle around me, and the bowed form at the 
bedside, my spirit passes. 

There is nothing terrible in such a depart- 
ure, I said—the very last moment on earth is 
cheered by human 5 Ache then how eas 
the quick transition to that, Divine love whic 
shall be ours throughout eternity! In such a 
death, I can well believe that all the natural awe 
which we might feel in the near contemplation 
of that Unspeakable Glory in whose presence 
we must stand, would be changed into a joyful 
serenity, @ calm and happy waiting for the 
coming of the Lord. 

I resumed my musing. * 

When all is, over—when the gravo is filled, 
and my children have gone back to their own 
homes—even then I am not forgotten. They 
think often of me—they talk kindly of me to 
each other. They tell their children of grand- 
mamma, who loved them so dearly while she 
lived. Everard—the feeble, aged man, jour- 
neying forward to the home where I have 
gone—never forgets me. I am always present to 
him—he thinks of me with tenderest affection— 
he longs for her who for more than forty years 
was to him another self. Dear Everard ! 

My grave is often visited—flowers bloom 
there, which liying hands have planted—little 
feet tread about the narrow mound, and graver 
steps pause oftentimes beside it. ” 

es! I live in the memory of those whom 
eres : 
* 4 cried in_ bitterness, how different is 
the Death of which I Sea mused, from that 
which willone day seize on my forlorn existence ! 
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charity—in various other tepid baths—but it’s 
of no use. I am not really alive—like the poor 
leech, I have at best but a miserable semblance 
of existence. The simile is not a very pretty 
one, certainly ; still, a leech is about as lovely 
and loveable as an old maid of forty-six. 

The truth ia, that I cannot be happy on the 
happiness of others—I must have something of 
ay own ; something to love and clerish—to be 
loved by, cherished by, in return. But that | 
cannot have—and why! Other people do. 
Who buat I has such a dreary, lone existence ! 
Why did not God give me, too, the objects of 
interest and affection which he has given to 
others? I am sure I deserve it quite as well as 
many of them. 

Thus far had I gone, when a sudden flash 
and then a total darkness recalled my thoughts. 
The cgndle bad gone out—absorbed in my 
musings, I had not noticed that it had burned 
down to the socket. : 

So suddenly, I thought, may my taper of life 
go out! Pray God that the quick extinction 
may find me engaged in no such weak and 
yain regrets, What! have I accused my Ma- 
ker of injustice because I had not all my restless 
heart could ask for? Then have I been wicked 
as well as foolish. . 

I can be happy—I ought to be—tis my own 
fault if 1 am not. ’Tis my own fault if, by 
contrasting my lot with that of others, or 
dreaming of what might have been, I grow dis- 
satisfied and thankless. 

Life is not a burden, to be endured—it is a 
blessing, to be grateful for and to enjoy. In 
every life are many gleams of happiness—in 
some more than in others, it is true—but no 
existence is unvisited by them. I, for instance, 
who have been so bitterly repining—how much 
have I fo which to thank my Heavenly Fa- 
ther! A pleasant home—kind friends—abun- 
dant means. Then I have the affection of my 
sisters—a gentle, tender affection, though not a 
devoted passion—and the gratitude of the poor 
whom I have seryed in some slight degree. 
Ought not these things, combined with the hope 
which God has given me of a fuller, more per- 
fect life to come—pught they not, I say, to ren- 
der me submissive, and content with what He 
has appointed forme? They ought, and they 
shall. 

I will not indulge myself in this habit of sol- 
itary musing, for I see that it is unwise—dan- 
gerous. If I find myself disposed to brood over 
the least pleasart features of my lot, I will go 
to the bright fireide of some neighbor, and try 
to gather thencea little cheerfulness to light up 
my own. No nwreof fruitless musings—of vain 
desires—which vould always end, as they have 
done to-night, in something worse than folly. 

Ob, God! was the burden of my prayer, forgive 
what I have don and thought amiss this day, 

and strengthen me, that my life henceforth 
may be a reverest submission to Thy will. 





From the Jentral Christian Herald. 


* DAHOMEY” AND ITS CUSTOMS. 


Mr. Forbes, of the British service, has pub- 
lished journals oj two visits to the King of Da- 
homey and residamce at his capital, in the years 
1849 and 1850. From an account of this work 
in the Missionary Record are derived the fol- 
lowing particuls of this savage people. It 
will be remembered that it was they who made 
war in Abbekuta as noticed in the last journal: 

Dahomey a Miitary and Slave-hunting Na- 
tion—Dahomey »xtends from the banks of the 
Niger to those of the Volta, and from the coast 
to the Konk moutains; its seaport is Whydah. 
It is the princip support of the slave trade 
north of the ling and could the King be per- 
suaded to give uy this infamous traffic, it would 
cease along nearly the whole northern coast of 
Africa. The popiation of Dahomey does not 
exceed 200,000, 0’ which not more than 30,000 
are free. The regular army consists of 12,000. 
and of these 5,00’ are amazons, or women sol- 
diers, trained to varlike exercises, fully armed, 
forming the main strength of the army, and 
out-rivalling, in cowage and deeds of blood, the 
male troops. Thewhole population is at the 
disposal of the Kim, and is just, in fact, an 
armed association, whose sole object is to hunt 
for slaves, and wlose time is occupied by war- 
like expeditions anl festivals. When the King 
goes to war, he levés about 24,000 soldiers, and 
about as many camp followers, and thus he 
moves on his desol@ing expeditions with nearly 
a fourth part of hif people. At certain of the 
annual customs, #§ ueual for the soldiers, both 
male and femalegn their songs and addresses, 
to demand that she neighboring town or na- 
tion be given up § them, When this demand 
has been fnade f@ three successive years, it is 
generally granted, and the ruin of that people 
becomes the objef of the anuual slave hunt, 
The soldiers hay@no regular pay, Their sup- 
port is derived ffm presents which the King 
throws to them opone of the festal days, and 
from rewards ganted for captives, and for 
heads taken in far. They have thus a pe- 
cuniary incentivefin these bloody expeditions. 
The months of Ausust and September are occu- 

ied in serving OY ammunition, and in prepar- 
ing for war. Thi King then “makes a custom 
to the memory ofjhis father, which generally 
lasts a month.” J’ November or December, the 
army, headed byjthe King, sets out upon the 
annual slave hun It marches stealthily, and 
pounces on the d@voted city ; and should the at- 
tack be successfuj it massacres ruthlessly the 
old and the we@k, and carries off those only 
that are fit for the slave market. The whole 
district is reduced to desolation. The army re- 
turns home in barbarous triumph; and the 
other months ofthe year are spent in feasting 
and in the celebiation of the national customs. 
During these, the people are kept “in a fever 
of excitement, dancing, singing, haranguing, 
and cutting of heads”’ The country. though 
fertile, is but thinly inhabited. Industry and 
agriculture are not encouraged, as such pur- 
suits would intérfere with slave hunting; and 
all around them are ruin and devastation. The 
mad passion for war and blood absorbs every 
feeling ; and this passion, fed by their national 
customs, makes them a band of brutal execu- 
tioners. 

Savage Bard}—Mr. Forbes thus describes 
the scene when various bards of both sexes ex- 
hibited before the King and his court : 

The place of exhibition was an extensive 
square. On one side, under a rich canopy of 
umbrellas of every color, and ornamented with 
strange devices, on a couch reclined the King. 
Behind him, and on each side, sat his wives and 
female soldiers, in all about three thousand, all 
well dressed. The amazons, in uniform, armed 
and accoutred, squatted on their hams, the long 
Danish muskets on end. with the stocks on the 
ground. Opposite the King, and in front, were 
the chief ministers, wallowing, according to 
custom, on the ground, and throwing dust upon 
their heads; and behind them a large crowd 
of officers and soldiers, all on their hams. Near 
the neutral ground, between the female and 
male portions of the audience, which no male 
but the King. pass, a place was set apart 
for the English visiters. For their accommo- 
dation, a table, having a silver liquor-stand, 
with glasses and chairs, were provided. Mr. 
Forbes then says: 

“ A strict silence reigned, save when broken, at 
short intervals, by the voice of a herald pro- 
claiming aloud the conquests of the Kings of 
Dahomey. The scene was novel, and the dresses 
(from color) magnificent in appearance. We 
were no sooner seated, than two troubadours 
advanced and introduced themselves; then, one 
at a time, sang in metrical short verse, the 
praises of the monarch, his exploits in war, his 
numerous conquests, the glorious achievements 
of his ancestors. ‘“Gezo,” sang the trouba- 
dours, “ was the choice of the nation ! the lib- 
eral! the free-handed! who so generous as he? 
who so brave? Behold him, the king of kings! 
At this stage of the proceedings, the following 
horrible occurrence took place: “With much 
ceremony, two large calabashes, containing the 
skulls of kings, ornamented with copper, brass, 
corals, &c., were brought in and placed on the 
neutral ground. Some formed the heads of 
walking-sticks, distaffs; while those of chiefs 
and war-men, ornamented drums, umbrellas, 

surmounted standards, and decorated doorways. 
They were on all sides in thousands ; these cal- 
abashes were placed on a newly raised heap of 
earth, which we were now told covered the body 
of a victim, sacrificed last night, to be placed 
under the pole of the pavilion, to be raised for 
his Majesty’s court for to-morrow’s custom.” 

ba 4 female ee ve: “ forward, and 
sang the praises “of him who,” they said, “gave 
them birth, We. were ps than a 
men, Gezo has born us again; we are his 
wives, his daughters, his soldiers, his sandals. 
War is our pastime; it clothes, it feeds, it is all 
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Human Sacri s.—The next day’s edaein: 
hies closed wit throwing human victims to 


the soldiers... It is a fearful illustration of the 





depths of cruel 
ene ag 





and degradation to which 


Fourteen human being» were brought on the — 


platform, carried on men’s . 

sturdy men,” says Mr. Forbes, “met the gaze 
of their persecutors with a firmness pee 
astonishing. Not a single sigh was breathed. 
In all my Tite I never saw such coolness so near 
death.” Messrs. Forbes and Beecroft, whose 
feelings were deeply excited, having succeeded 
in buying off three of the victims for a hundred 
dollars each, declined witnessing the horrid 
tragedy that was to follow. The King insisted 
on their viewing the place of the sacrifice. 
They looked over the side of the " 
“Immediately under the royal stand, within 
the brake of acacia bushes, stood seven or 
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eight fell ruffians, some armed with clubs, | 


others with scimitars, 


rinning horribly. As | 


we approached, the mob yelled fearfully, and | 
called upon the King to “feed them, they were | 


hungry.” 


The English withdrew to their seats, and as 


they did so, “a fearful yell rent the air. The | 
victims were held high above the heads of their | 


bearers, and the naked ruftians thus acknowl- 
edged the munificence of their prince. Silence 
again ruled, and the King made a speech, 
stating that of his prlsonae Iie gave a portion 
to his soldiers, as his father and grandfather 
had done before. These were Attahpahms. 
Having called their names, the one nearest 
was divested of his clothes, the foot of the bas- 
ket placed on the parapet, when the King gave 
the upper part an impetus, and the victim fell 
at once into the pit beneath. A fall of upward 
of twelve feet might have stunned him, and be- 
fore sense could return the head was cut off 
and the body thrown to the mob, who, now 
armed with clubs and branches, brutally muti- 
lated and dragged it to a distant pit, where it 
was left as food for the beasts and birds of 
prey.” After the third victim had thus been 
sacrificed, the King retired, and the chiefs and 
slave-dealers completed the deed which the 
monarch blushed to finish.” 





DIET AND HABITS OF THE HUNGA- 
RIANS. 


An intelligent correspondent of The Inde- 
pendent, giving an account of his observations 
in Hungary, speaks of the uniformly strong 
and athletic appearance of the inhabitants. He 
goes on to speak of their habits of eating, as 
follows : 

I took considerable pains in Hungary to no- 
tice the diet and halits of eating of the people, 
as connected with this remarkable vigor of the 
race, hoping some useful hints might be derived 
for America on the subject. This seemed more 
desirable, as there is no country of Europe so 
resembling our own, or at least the Middle 
States of our own, in climate. The same ex- 
tremes of heat and cold; the same sudden, 
violent changes of temperature ; the same clear, 
stimulating atmosphere, which mark the Amer- 
ican climate, and distinguish it from the usual 
European. There are districts in Hungary 
which produce the most delicious grapes and 
melons and peaches in the summer, which are 
buried in snow in winter, precisely like the in- 
land counties some years in New York. And 
in travelling over the best part of the land, I 
might have thought, as far as productions were 
concerned, I was journeying through the plains 
of inner New York or Pennsylvania; the only 
exception being the vine, for the want of which 
in America I am disposed to think the cause is 
not to be sought in the climate. 

In respect to the habits of the people, the 
great peculiarity seemed to be their temperance 
in eating and drinking, and at the same time 
their making of their meals a pleasant social 
occasion, and not merely a means of filling up 
the stomach. When I say they are temperate, 
I mean they indulge in no excess; as, in respect 
to wine drinking,’ there is scarcely a man in 


the land who does not drink the light wine at. 


his dinner and supper. But with the Hunga- 
rian the meal-time is a time for social inter- 
course, when friends meet; or when the chil- 
dren and relatives all gather with the parents, 
and have almost their only merry, familiar con- 
versation during the day. They sit a great 
while at table, and taste of a great variety of 
dishes, at least among the better classes. Still 
they are not by any means as hearty eaters as 
the Americans or English. Indeed, to a travel- 
ler with a keen appetite, or to one accustomed 
to the vigorous exploits of the English at the 
table, the Hungarians seem really abstemious, 
They make much more use of fruits, and salads, 
and curious puddings, and the light pure wines, 
than we of the Anglo-Saxon race. Indeed, a 
Hungarian would consider himself in danger 
of becoming a sot, if he should drink every 
day the strong brandied wines which every 
Englishman has on his table, The English in 
Hungary say it is impossible, in that clear, oxy- 
genated climate, to keep up their habit of beef- 
eating and drinking. 

The first meal among the Hungarians is 
taken at seven or eight in the morning, and 
consists only of a glass of coffee with rich milk 
and some meager cuttings of cold toast broken 
up and eaten in the coffee. 

This is the universal breakfast for all classes 
except the poorest bauer. Between this and 
the dinner at one or two, nothing is usuall 
eaten or drank, The dinner, as I have said, is 
long, with a great variety of dishes, not essen- 
tially differing from our own, except that it is 
lighter, and a greater use is made of light 
wines. This meal is always followed by a cup 
of coffee. The only other meal is the supper 
at eight o’clock in the evening—a long meal 
again, with soup, fish, pudding, and wine. Tea 
is very little drank in the land; sugar, and 
sweetened articles, too, are seldom used. 

What especial theory of diet to draw from 
all this, I am at a loss to determine. Still, the 
facts may be useful to some who are investiga- 
ting the matter. The principal things worthy 
of imitation seem to besthe moderation and so- 
ciability of the meals, and the distance of time 
at which they are separated—the last being, 
no doubt, very conducive teehealth, The prin- 
cipal cause of their vigorous health and well- 
formed bodies must be found, without doubt, 
in their open-air pursuits and manly exercises, 
to which they are oe attached, They are 
a nation of herdsmen and farmers, and are en- 
joying the benefits of their pursuits. 

No account of their habits would be com- 
plete, without stating that the whole popula- 
tion, from the nobleman and clergyman down 
to the lowest bauer on the Puszta, smoke in- 
cessantly, from morning till night. 





FULTON AND CHANCELLOR LIVING- 


& . 


The following interesting incident, which 
occurred in the early history of contemplated 
steam navigation, has been communicated to us 
by an old Knickerbocker, whose memory of past 
events is fresh in his recollection. It brings to 
mind the names of two great men, one & genius 
to whom the world is deeply indebted, and the 
other a name which New Yorkers, at least, will 
ever remember with pride. They are the names 
of Robert Fulton and Chancellor Livingston. 

After Fulton was fully convinced that a 
steam engine could be constructed so as to ena- 
ble him to prove the fact to the world, and not 
being able to satisfy any American capitalist 
of the feasibility of his discovery, he went to 
Europe to see if he could not meet with more 
encouragement among her capitalists. He 
wished to test his discovery upon a comprehen- 


sive scale. But he returned unsuccessful, hay- 
ing met only the derision usually applied to 
utopians and monomaniacs. On his return to 


this city, he accidentally met in Broadway, 
near Rector street, Chancellor Livingston, who 
accosted him thus: 

“Well, Fulton, you have been to England 
and France, and, as I am informed, you have 
been unsuccessful, Do you still hold the opin- 
ion that vessels can be propelled by steam 2s 

“T do,” said Fulton. 

“Well, then,” said Livingston, “how much 
do you want for the experiment? ” 

“T want,” said Fulton “fifty thousand dol- 
lars!” 

The reply of Livingston was one that justly 
entities him to the lasting admiration of pos 
rity, 

“Call at my office,” said he, “to-morrow 
morning at ten o’clock, and receive my check 
for the amount.” 

Fulton did call, and he did get that check. 
This enabled him to build one or two ‘boats, 
and the reality of his discovery was proved to 
the world. This crazy man. suddehly became 
an ee: A boat was built, eall- 
ed the Chancellor Livingston, which ran be- 
tween this city and Albany. Hudson river 
should always have on its waters a boat called 
the Chancellor Livingston. A man who'had'in- 
telligence enough to distinguish. trae genius 
from visionary enthusiasm, and liberality and 
patriotism sufficient to supply, the means to 
enable that genius to show itself, and confer 
upon posterity untold benefits, should never be 


: 


| are assured they 





if ea John Fitch, who predicted, many 
years before Fulton, that rivers would yet be 
navigated by steam, and whose superior xaga- 


city was met only by derison and contempt. | 


had a Chancellor Livingston as a friend, the 
steam engine would have been twenty-five 
years older than it now is. But poor Fiteh 
died in dbscurity, and was buried on the bank 
of one of the Western rivers, where. night and 
day, stately steamboats na his silent grave. 
New York Dispatch. 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, THE POET. 


The Dublin University Magazine, in a review 
of Mr. Longfellow’s works, says: — 

“With Hyperion, the public have been for 
some time familiar, but it is not generally 
known that in this exquisite little story are 
shadowed forth the leading incidents of the 

oet’s life ; and that he himself is the hero of 
18 Own romance. We shall give the facts 
as they have come to our knowledge, and we 
will not fail to interest our 

readers. ‘ 

“About the year 1837, Longfellow, being 
engaged in making the tour of Europe, select- 
ed Heidelberg for a permanent winter resi- 
dence. There his wife was attacked with an 
illness which ultimately proved fatal. It so 
happened that, some time afterwards, there 
came to the same romantic place a young lady 
of considerable personal attractions. The poet's 
heart was touched—he became attached to 
her; but the beauty of sixteen did not sympa- 
thize with the poet of thirty-six; and Longfel- 
low returned to America, having lost his heart 
as well as his wife. The young lady, also an 
American, returned home shortly afterwards. 
Their residences, it turned out, were contigu- 
ous, and the poet availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity of prosecuting his addresses, which he 
did for a considerable time with no better suc- 
cess than at first. Thus foiled, he set himself 
down, and instead, like Petrarch, of laying 
siege to the heart of his mistress through the 
medium of sonnets, he resolved to write a whole 
book—a book which would achieve the double 
object of gaining her affections, and of estab- 
lishing his own fame. 
sult. His labor and his constancy were not 
thrown away—they met their due reward. The 
lady gave him her hand as well as her heart ; 
and they now reside together at Cambridge, in 
the same house which Washington made his 
headquarters when he was first appointed to the 
command of the American armies. These in- 
teresting facts were communicated to us by a 
very intelligent American gentleman whom we 
had the pleasure of meeting in the same place 
which was the scene of the poet’s early disap- 
pointment and sorrows. 


A NEW ENGLAND KITCHEN. 


Nothing can be more true to nature than the 
following sketch of a New England kitchen in 
the country, says the New York Tribune. 

With the exception of the cider, which has 
gone out of date since the advent of cold- 
waterism, the following picture has the homely 
fidelity of a Dutch painting. 

A FARMER’S KITCHEN IN NEW ENGLAND. 

A picture of one of these scenes of comfort 
has lately fallen under my observation. What 
can be more cheerful and pleasant than the 
view of a farmer’s kitchen, taken during the 
evening meal of acool autumn day? Itisa 
picture of the calm happiness of rural life. 

The kitchen of the old farm-house of New- 
England is not the scullery, or mere cooking 
place of some modern houses—a dirty hole or 
comfortless out-room, or sort of human bake 
oven, where the cook is almost as much cooked 
as the food. No, it is a room perhaps 24 feet 
long and 16 wide, well lighted, warm, neat, and 
every way comfortable. Upon one side there is 
a fireplace large enough to roast a whole ox, in 


which a great fire of logs sends up a cheerful | 
blaze, lighting up the whole room, so that its | 


brightness might be seen through the great un- 
curtained windows like a beacon light to the trav- 
eller as he comes down the slope of yonder hill 
two miles away, and makes him involuntarily 
thank God, in anticipation, for the good things 
spread out upon the great table standing be- 
tween the window and the fire. 

Let us take note of this old-fashioned meal. 
At the head of the table sits a matron of some 
60 summers—though in appearance there is 


nothing of the winter of old age about her ; her | 
dress is a gown of homespun worsted, well for- | 


tified with flannels from the same manufactory, 
that bid defiance to the autumn winds of a rig- 
orous climate, She wears a cap on the head, 
and shoes and stockings upon the feet, that were 
made in pursuance of the best medical recipe 
ever written—*“ Keep the head cool and the feet 
dry and warm ”—for the stockings are the pro- 
duct of busy fingers at idle moments with many 
housewives, and the shoes, of stout leather, were 
made for service, and the cap is a mere orna- 
ment—a snow-wreath among raven locks—and 
her face is the indication of health and happi- 
ness. 

Upon her right hand sits the farmer, dressed 
in a butternut-colored coat, blue pants, buff 
vest, white linen shirt—every article home- 
made—stout boots and black silk cravat—for 
he has been to town, and this is his holiday 
suit. Below him sits Jedediah, Marvin, Abram, 
and Solomon, all economical names, for they can 
be shortened in common use to Jed, Mary, Ab, 
and Sol. Two of these wear the check woollen 
winter frock of New England farmers—the 
others are in round jackets—they are school- 
boys. Upon the left sits Mary, Adeline, and 
Mehetabel, pictures of rural beauty and health. 
The eldest is “drest up ;’ she has been to town 
with father; she has a gown of “boughten 
stuff,” around her neck is a boa of colored 
lamb’s wool, knit by her own hands, fastened 
in the throat with grandmother’s silver brooch. 
The other two are in check-woollen, spun, wove, 
colored, and made up, under the same roof. 
Further down the table are three athletic 
young men, day-laborers upon the farm—sons 
of neighboring farmers—one of whom is eyeing 
the charms of the sweet face of Mary with an 
expression easily read by a good physiognomist. 
The group is completed by the schoolmaster, 
& young man with a glowing eye, which speaks 
of an intellect that will tell upon the world 
some day with as much force as though he had 
not been obliged to obtain his education by 
summer labor and winter teaching. He is one 
of New England’s rising sons. The meal is 
for men who toil. At one end of the table 
stands a pot of ample dimensions, smoking from 
the great oven flanking the fireplace, of that 
most excellent of New England cookeries, 

‘A dish of baked beans,” 

crowned with a great square piece of salt, fat 
pork, crisped and rich. Lower down, a broad 
pewter platter holds the remains of the “boiled 
victuals” that formed the dinner—beef, pork, 
potatoes, cabbage, beets, and turnips—a pile 
that might rival a gmall hay-cock in size and 
sha a plate of rye-and-Indian bread, cold, 
and another made of rye flour, are untouched ; 
for @ great loaf just drawn from the oven, nice- 
ly browned and hot, is offered in great broken 
pieces, to tempt the appetite to one of the richest 
repasts ever given to an epicure. By the side 
of the old lady stands a black, earthen tea- 
pot, the contents of which are freely offered, 
but only accepted by two of them, as the rich, 
new milk, or eatbe old cider, is preferred as a 
beverage, morning, noon, and night, by those old- 
fashioned hearty laborers. We must not forget 
the never-failing accompaniment of the evening 
meal at this season of the year in New England, 
for ’tis New England’s proudest dish, the golden 
pumpkin sweetest pie. : f 

God being thanked for his great bounties 
after the close of this happy meal, all draw into 
a circle around the great fireplace. _Father is 
finishing off an axe-helve, Jed is mending a pair 
of boots, and one of the hired men upon the 
other side of the same bench is repairing a 
wagon harness—both use the same tools. The 
other two are employed, one shelling corn and 
the other helping Mary peel pumpkins, which 
are cut in slices and hung upon poles overhead. 
This is Mary’s accepted lover. Happy hearts 
and blessed industry! Mary, Ab, and Sol, are 
engaged with the schoolmaster around the big 
table, lighted by a home-made candle: they are 
studying geography, writing, and arithmetic— 
fitting themselves for future statesmen. Mother 
is making a new coat for one of _the boys, Ada 
is ironing at a side table, and Hitty is washing 
the supper dishes at another. There are two 
other members of this happy family group—the 
cat occupies the top of the blue-dye tub, which 
stands in one corner of the fireplace, and. Old 
Bose sleeps quietly under the table. Direetly, 
and before any sound is audible to human ear, 
he gets up, walks out into the long entry, and 
gives a loud, sharp bark at the outside door, and 


stands waiting the a g step. 
Soon satisfied that the new comer is a triend, 


Hyperion was the re- | 


eel 
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he retires again to his repose, and three o: 
boys that look as though they might be |. 
ers to those already described > much 
they dressed alike, enter and draw ay 
table with the others and the schoolmas 
These are from a neighboring far 
widow, who have till now been so much on 
ged with the labors of the farm. ther } 
been unable to attend the school iy 4) 
time. but are determined to lose none of t 

evening opportunities to keep along with the : 
class. hese will make honest, intelligent, ind 

trious farmers. The old folks welcome ‘the 

heartily, and the young ones are all rejoiced . 
their arrival. The old Jady inquires wiy ‘ 
the world their mother did not come alony., 
Mary, the kind-hearted Mary, is sorry t, ‘vs 
that it is because Sarah is not so Well a 
mother is very busy getting their new clot] o. 
done, so they can go to school as soon as tho 
finish picking apples. ’ 

“John,” says she, “let us hurry and go 
through our stent and we will go over to tiy 
widow’s ; and while J help her with her sewino 
you shall read for the amusement of poor Sarah 
for an hour or two.” 

“If that is the case,” says father, laying doywy 
his axe handle, “my good children, you shal] oo 
now. I will finish your work.” ° 

“And Mary, my dear girl, don’t go empty 
handed,” says mother ; you know from experi. 
ence how sweet little delicacies, brought by 
friendly hands to the side of a sick bed. are to th; 
poor invalid. Hitty, my dear, if you have done 
your dishes, you must get your cards and make 
a few rolls, for 1 am quite out of gray yarn 
and we must have some more stockings in the 
work. Old man, don’t cut that pumpkin ton 
thick. Ada, daughter, get a plate of doughnuts 
and some of those nice fall pippins, and ‘set on 
the table; I guess these boys can eat a few while 
they are ciphering. I do wonder if you have 
got light enough. Sol, get another candle: I am 
sure such industrious boys ought to have al) 
the light they want.”—Agriculturist. 
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Tue Pine anp*Cepar Forests or Cay; 
FrorNIA.—Of all the wonders I have ever seep 
| in the vegetable kingdom, nothing will bear co, 











| parison with the magnificent and lofty erowil 
| of cedars and pines which embellish the hills 
and mountains that lead to and make up th: 
Sierra Nevada range. The magnificence and 
grandeur of scenes in which these trees aboun 
cannot be imagined by any man who has not 
seen them, and felt the awe and sublimity ¢ 
| which they give rise. I have counted, in a 
| Cle of fifty feet in diameter, thirteen pine tres 
| not one of which was less than three feet i; 
| diameter, not less than two-hundred and fifty 
| feet in height, nor was any of them markeils 
by the slightest curve or inclination. Tie 
are the inimitable and lofty monuments 6 
nature, uninfluenced by sweeping storms an 
winds, unbent and undecayed by a centurian 
; age. Not a limb nor a knot ean be found 
| upon their bodies until you reach an altitud 
|of from one hundred to two hundred feet 
| beyond which they continue to grow until thei 
| towering majesty overawes all surroundiny 
jects, and affords a fit refuge for the noble hird 
which adorns the banner of the country. \ 
man can travel through these scenes without 
feeling that the grandeur of Omnipotence itse|) 
is teaching him his finite and insignificant pow 
ers. Such was the moral influence of th: 
leviathan growths of cedars and pines upon my 
mind, I would not have dared given entertain 
|ment to a fugitive thought against the suprem 
| acy, wisdom, and power of Jehovah. Such a 
| the pine and cedar forests of California. And 
_when you reflect that they cover an area | 
| hundreds if not thousands of square miles, y: 
| are prepared to admit the importance of this 


el 


| Claim, which we would urge upon the consid 
eration of our friends.—Toronto Globe. 

Tee en 
| Lion Catcutne 1n Sovutu Arrica.—Mr 
| Lemue, who formerly resided at Motito, and is 
familiar with the Killiharri country, assured 
ime that the remarkable accounts sometime: 


| circulated as to the people of that part of Afric: 
catching lions by the tail, and of which, I con 
| fess, I was very incredulous, were perfectly true 
| He well knows that the method prevailed, and 
| was certainly not uncommon among the peopl 
| Lions would sometimes become extremly dan 
| gerous. Having become accustomed to humar 
| flesh, they would not willingly eat anything 
When a neighborhood became infested 


| else. 
| the men would determine on the measures to 
| be adopted to rid themselves of the nuisane: 

| then, forming themselves into a band, they 
| would proceed in search of their royal fue, and 
| beard the lion in his lair. Standing close by 
| one another, the lion would make his spring on 
| some one of the party—every man, of course 
| hoping he might escape the attack—when 
| instantly others would dash forward and seiz 
his tail, lifting it up close to the body with all 
their might; thus not only astonishing the 
animal, and absolutely taking him off his guard 
our Union ; also, works of nature and of rude 
or skilful workmanship, from Mexico, Oregon 
the Fee-Jee Islands, China, India, and several 
islands of the Mediterranean, Greece, Ital) 
and various other nations and places upon the 
earth. 


WATSON & RENWICK, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
_ procuring Patents in the Uniied Siate 

and foreign countries. 

They prepare Specifications and Drawings of new invew 
tions, and transact all business connected with their pre 
fession. 

They will reviseand attend tothe reconsideration of thort 
applications which have been rejected by the Comuniasione! 
of Patents. either on account of a defective specification ani 
drawing, or the presentation of an improper claim 

Pérsons residing at a distance may precure all necerear) 
information respecting the patentability of their inventioue 
may have their applications for patents madein proper iorm 
and may obtain patents, without incarring the expense cfs 
personal attendance at Washington, by writing to the sul 
scribers. 

Modelscan be safelysent to us by the Expresacs. 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail 

Leiters must be post paid. 

Office on F street,oppositethe Fatent Office. 

P.H. WATSON. 

July 18 E. S. RENWICR. 
FRANK MILLER’S LEATHER PRESERVATIVE 

AND 
WATER-PROOF OIL BLACKING, 
For Boots, Shoes, Harness, Carriage Tops, §* 
HIS BLACKING is not designed to produce a pu is 
out to render leather soft, pliable, water prof, snd 
much more darable. 

It may be had at the manufacturer’s wholesale price’ 

New York—Grannis & Stewart, 96 Maiden Lan 

Albany, N. Y.—4rchibald MeClure. 

Rochester, N. Y —Sage & Pancost. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Pratt & Co, Terrace street. 

Philadelphia—T. W. Dyott & Son, 132 N. 2d etreet 

Pittsbarg, Pa —McUCuridy & Loomis. 

Boston, Mass.—Alexander Strong, 32 Central street 

Bangor, Me.—George W. Emerson, 4 Siwnith’s Block 

Cleveland, 0.— Seaman & Smith. 

Cincionati,O —Robbins & Pomroy, 27 Pear! street 

Montreal, CU, W.—Brown & Childs 

Toronto, C. W.—Brown & Chiids. ‘ 

And in the cities and principal towns generally throug? 
out the Northern and Western States of the Union 

Aug 21 
PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON, AND BALT! 

MOKE RAILROAD, 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 
Three Fast Lines to Philadelphia, Daily, {ex¢cP! 
Sundays) 
FARE IN EACH, THREE DOLLARS. 
N and after Monday, 2d December, the mail xnd passe 
ger trains to Philadelphia will be run as follows, vi: 

Morning Mail Train, stopping at way stations, will le’? 
the Company’s New Depot, President street, at 9 0’ 
daily, (except Sundays,) through in five and a half how 
To this train a second class cur will be attached, the fare '" 
which will be two dollars, and the ticket for which mu ¢ bé 
procured in the office before starting, as none can be sol!!! 
the car. 

Night Mail Train, stopping at all the regular stations 
the road, will leave the President street Depot every nz” 
at 8 o’clock—being the only line on Sumdays ; 

Returning, the trains will leave Philadelphia, respectiv® 
ly, at half past 8 A. M. and 10 P. M. i 

OTICE.—Tickets for theabove lines must be proce 
at the office. Baggage by the above lines is at its owner’ 
risk, and passengers are expressly prohibited takin ny* 

Fifty po nds a v 
J. G. HARDIE, 
Acting Agent. — 














thing as baggage but wearing apparel. 
ed each passenger. 
Baltimore, April 19. 


BUCHANAN’S JOURNAL OF MAN. 


Montihly—32 pages, $\ per annum, in advance. \ 
Bi-monthly and Monthly — ($2 per annum, in advance) 
Sic Nos. of 32 pages each, and six of 96 each, making 7? 
Ve. Lif commences July, Is51. This unique ors". 
journal treats of all subjects relating to man— presen 
new and well demonstrated systems of Phrenolozy, P! ye 
ology, and Physiognomy—and surveys from a Dew — 
view the great wonders of theage. The knowledge vf ma” 
and the elevation of the race are ite aims. Specimen \) 
bers sent gratuitously. Addre the editor, Dr. JOSE! 
R. BUCHANAN, Cincinnati. 
Vol. f contetning nine pites (one exhibiting the new ay® 


tem of Phrenology) and 624 pages, will be sent by mai! fo" 
two dollars. Jur 
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HENRY H. PAXTON, 


A Trosuey and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 
Chaneery, Cadiz, Harrison county, Ohio le beast 


THOMAS EMERY, 


[MANUFACTURER of Lard Oil, Star and Adamant 
Candles, 33 Water street, between Main and Wa 
streets, Cincinvati, Ohio. 

NB, Cash paid for Nos. I and 2 lard, grease, mut 
beef tallow. May! 
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HENRY MINER & CO, wt 

ayers in Cheep Publications, Xc., Smithfield ss 3 

between Second and Third, Pittsburgh, Pa. West, 

the most extensive Cheap Publication House in the om 
where may always be found the principal Magazines, 

new and old novels, Annuals, Gift Books, &c. Pass 

Stationery of every kind, Day Books and Ledgers, “ 

Books, common and faery. Envelopes. Inka, and a _ 

everything ih that line of business. For sale wholesa ae 
retail, as Cheap as can be purchased in any city in the 
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